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A Plea for Definitions . 

The Church I Am Looking Fo 
The Eternal Things (Poem) 
Game Bird Enemies . 

Blue Jackets at Rio de Janeiro . 
Haeckel and the Gospels 

The Future of Racial Hatred . 


The Shah’s First Year 
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$1250 


REO 5-passenger touring- 
car, 18-20 h.p. 40 miles an 
hour. Detachable tonneau, 
Full lamp equipment, 
$1250 f. o. b. Lansing. Top 
$50 extra. 


“Why the REO? 


Because it is a practical car at a practical price.—Powerful, enduring, safe, 
smooth-running, easy-riding, economical to operate, and full of style. 


The engine makes unusually big power for its size, and applies this power in an unusually effective 
way; the transmission is simple and strong; the lubrication the most efficient used in any motor-car; and 
the construction thoroughly substantial and high-grade. 


When you can buy such thorough-going ability (proven by a hundred unparalleled 
victories) at sucha price, why pay twice the money for no better service ? 


REO 5-passenger Touring-car $1250; REO Gentleman’s Roadster $1000 
REO 4- senger Runabout $650 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


Write for the new REO catalogue. 


R. M. Owen @ Co., Lansing, Mich. 
General ./ales Agents for the REO Motor Car Co. 
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BURPEE. 
Seeds QUALITY 
cost a little more,—but are worth much 


more! Planters everywhere are invited to 
send for 


BURPEE’S 
1908 Farm Annual 





“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.’ 


Esterbrook 


on a pen isf 
guarantee of 


» an absolute 
its excellence 
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FALCO N@pi, 
Long known as “The Leading American the most | Ker : 
Seed Catalog,’’—this is now brighter and . 
better than ever before. An elegant book of P en in 


172 pages, it tells the plain truth about the 


Best Seeds That Grow! 


The illustrations are from photographs 











Over 150 
other styleg 















and the colored plates painted from nature. every pu ' 
It offers most valuable “ 
ExcLustve NOoveELTIEs, Stationers 







which cannot be had else- 
where. 

Write to-day!—(a postal 
card will do)—but do not 
delay! Name this Maga- 
zine, and address 


a BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Accept nol 












THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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Important New Books of Immense Interest 


THE ORPHAN 


HE author of «* Bar- 20” (the 
best cowboy story of the year) 
has succeeded in pro- 

ducing even a better book in 


«¢The Orphan,’’ which 
is just published. 

The new novel deals 
with the same part of the 
country, the Southwestern 
plains, as Mr. Mulford’s 
former work. 

The critics have com- 
pared this writer to Bret 
Harte and Owen Wister. 
and this is praise indeed. 

If you have not read 
‘« Bar- 20”? you cannot 
appreciate this statement, 
—‘* The Orphan’’ will 








By CLARENCE 


E. MULFORD 


Eastern blood in his veins makes 
double-barreled use of the ‘*plain 
craft’’ absorbed from the In- 
dians and cowboys. His 


shrewdness soon makes 
him ‘‘the terror’’ of the 
country. In the Or- 
phan’s development a love 
interest transforms his 
character and with the 
assistance of a most in- 


4 teresting sheriff the Or- 
7 phan gets to working a 


ranch of his own, Re- 
tribution on the outlaws 
follows. The Orphan and 
the woman he _ loves 
««come into their own.”’ 


But the descriptions, the 

















show you in greater truth, character delineations, the 


however, the pen of this genius. 
An inkling of the plt:—A 
father and mother have been mur- 


consistent working out of the 
story—this is Mr. Mulford’s 
art. 
dered by outlaws—an orphan is Four illustrations in color by Allen 
left to drift for himself. The True. 

: Cloth, decorative. Price, $1.50. 


BIG GAME AT SEA 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


LL lovers of sport and the outdoors in general who are acquainted with Mr. Holder’s long list of 
books are well aware of the charm with which he invests his tales. ‘«¢ Big Game at Sea,’’ just 
published, is by far this author’s most interesting book. New and more thrilling experiences are 

here related, dealing with the capture of mammoth denizens of the deep off the coast of Florida and also 
Southern California, etc. To the sportsman with rod and reel no book could be more interesting or 
‘‘enticing.’’ Battles with big Sea Bass, enormous Swordfish and Sharks, gamy Tunas, etc., etc., thrill 
one until the last page is turned. 

Sumptuously illustrated. Cloth, decorative. Price, $2.00 net. 


Send for our complete cataligue 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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THE BAKER and BOOKS OF V A I UE UNION SQUARE 
TAYLOR CO. NEW YORK | 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
Size, 74% x 10%. About 350 pages. Four mere 4 colors, 56 half-tones. Cloth, gilt stamping. Boxed, 
° net, .0U. 
This elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, ranging from Fragonard to Zu- 
i a. Each artist and his work is dealt with in the vital and suggestive text. The illustrations are elaborate 


of the highest character. There are four plates in four colors, which include the reproduction for the first 
time in color of Rosa Corder, and fifty-six half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON and THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 

The authors have aimed to provide readers who wish to listen intelligently to music with a practical guide 
to simple appreciation. It is in no sense a technical work, and it is*intended for the music lover rathér thar 
the music student, but all who are interested in the art will find this work a mine of helpful suggestion. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES 
How to Jupce ArcuiTecture. By Russell Sturgis. 
THE APPRECIATION OF Pictures. By Russell Sturgis. IN PREPARATION 


Tue APPRECIATION OF ScuLPTURE. By Russell Sturgis. THe APPRECIATION OF THE Drama. By C. H. Caffin. 


7 aes or Literature. By George E. Tieeaiaidh; G140 wet. 


Illustrated, each, $1.50 net. 


H. W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 
Size, 6 x 9. 200 pages. 100 illustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net. 

The great valae of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the editor of the “Architec- 
tural Record,” assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the mode rate-priced home ranging from $5,000 to 
$25,000 in cost. The illustrations, of which there are many, are helpful and beautiful, and the plans are all 
drawn to scale. 

DR ELLEN~— By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. ‘A book to be thankful for.’ ’—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
Third edition in six weeks. The Spring success. 





























One of the “Big Sellers” | MANY BOOKS IN ONE 


The INTERNATIONAL 
Shepherd Lanuanetens 
of the Hills sacar 


By Harold Bell Wright . rene Ate IE 
Author of ““That Printer of Udell’s” Borfpeure Pro Dictionary. 
A story of love, mystery, heroic daring and Greek ona “ 
moral courage. It will stir the warm blood of English Christian «. 

any true-hearted man or woman who reads it. Foreign Words.. 
Praised Everywhere = 
352 pages. 8 Illustrations by Weddell. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Author’s Biography and Portrait with Every Book 
For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 


BOOK CATALOG 


FREE (223%: a 
ages. ne. " . : 3,380 P 
Write us for i xh ty ’ - 5,000 Illustrations. 

We ran your ordre. Our reese convincing, Unequal a fame wee 

01 in ic, va! 
et hy 9 et on ern Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


»* The Book Supply Company WEBSTER’S COLIL.EGIATE DICTIONARY. 
ees oe 1895 E. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. Largest of our abridgme.ts. 1116 Pages. 1400 I lusts. 
Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specim 
266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. J ig ae, 


P 
Largest Sellers of Books by Mail in the World. anf secelve a useful set of Col ored M Maps, eae size. 
We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New York, G. & C. MERRIAM C0., Springfield, 






























































Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc 


Sen a. she memo 
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blisher Fails! 


We are forced to offer at less than cost, the remaining sets of 
the publisher's latest and most important publication—“Library of 
Uni History,” fifteen sumptuous volumes, over 5,000 pages, 
100 specially engraved maps, 700 beautiful illustrations, copious margi- 
nal notes and chronological index. A new publication from cover to cover, 
prepared by a staff of great historians. Cost to produce nearly $250,000. 
Each volume is 7 in. wide and 10 in. high. Heartily endorsed by America’s 
greatest scholars and historians. 

Beginning with the dawn of recorded thought and tracing the progress of 
mankind, these fifteen volumes of History leads us through Ancient, Medizeval 
and Modern Times. We see the birth, growth and development, the decay and 
death of races and nations—a complete history of the whole world from the 
earliést times to the present year. More fascinating than fiction. Young folks will 
use this work and read it with delight, charmed by its splendid pictures and vivid style. 


Our Offer! We send these 15 massive volumes, prepaid, to you at once for five days’ free , 
* examination. If found satisfactory, send us 50c and $2 monthly for 12 months for 4. 














KX this beautiful Combination Art Cloth binding. This is only $24.50 while the publisher's price was $56. 
3 3 —}-— If not perfectly satisfactory after 5 days’ examination in your own home, notify us and we will have 
MI Loe O4.O4 ro. it returned at our expense. You run no risk whatever, but act promptly as the sets are going fast. Mail coupon at once. 


DEO OS 
YSEXE LEX ES EEX! ues American Underwriters Corporation, Finance Agents, Dept. 132, 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Train Load of Books Bankrupt Book) 


Books to be closed out at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. I sell more books than any other man in America. Why? Because I 
sell them cheaper. I buy more bankrupt stocks, job lots and publishers’ overstocks of new books than any other man in the U.S. I 
close these big stocks out quick at a slight advance over cost to me. 


SA MPL E PRIGES ~ Late copyright books were $1.50, my price 38c.. The 38c list includes Beverly of Graustark, 
# Masqueraders, Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel and hundreds of new titles at from 38c to 


45c each. New Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, regular $36, my price while they last $9.75, Charles Dickens’ Com- 
plete Works, regular$15, my price$3.75. Millions of Books, Thousands ox Titles. Kooks onal! subjects at same big reduction. 

Following are the De Luxe Editions Complete Works, Half Leather, Pure Gold tops and stamping. 
Complete Wks. No. vols. Reg. Price My Price Complete Wks. My Price Complete Wks. No. vols. ier Price My Price 
Ruskin...... 15 $37. 15.75 15 $30.00 14.25 8 $16.00 7. 
Smollett.... 12 : ’ Scott 12 30.00 v 40. 
Fielding.... 12 : J Dumas 12 
Poe 11 Thackeray. 10 

8 Bulwer..... 


10 . . Hugo 16.00 ; 5 
e 8 20,00 840 To . Guizot...... 8 
BOOKS: SHIPPED ON APPROVAL subject to examination in your own home before paying. Every book guaranteed new 
ds ; : _and satisfactory, or subject to return at my expense, Write for my Lig Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 361 Bosch Building, Chicago. 























4 4 3 | is a free magazine 
that tells how you 

can _ make mone 

in New York rea 
estate. It gives fascinating facts about the wealth that is 
being made and tells how you can shareinit. With as 
little as $10 you can secure a piece of land that will multi- 
ply in value with the wonderful growth of New York 
‘ity. Send me your name. address and occupation on a 
postal card, and I will send you “LAND” free for six months 


W. M. OSTRANDER, Inc.. Suite 588, 437 Fifth Ave., NEW YOM 








Book Bargains 


Let us have your name and address for our 
catalogues of New and Second-hand Books 
A Postal Does It. “ To know the future, read the past.” 


The BR. R. HAVENS CO., - - - 157 W. 23d St., NEW YORK The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-six years since 


ROMEIKE’S Press Cutting the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
Bureau have won the unqualified endorsement of 
more than 90,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 


ipP- 
Importance tn to possess the most completely satisfyin 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. musical quality, and a suueical endusenes 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. ¥. unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 

















If you are in real earnest to obtain a 
truly high-class 

tremely moderate price, do yy 4 
to write to-day for our 0! 
Upright styles and New Short a 


Emerson Piano Company 
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Charles G. Trumbull 


editor of Zhe Sunday School Times, says: 
“The more thoughtful Bible student of 
to-day does not feel really safe ~— studying 


a Bible passage unless he w 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committeo 


in hand. It has been the 
accepted standard for Zhe 
Sunday School Times since 
its first appearance in 
1901.” 
If the Editor of this 
a exclusively to Bibles blestady 
research, makes a statement 
fike the above, do you not think 
zou ought to have The —y- 
tandard Bible in your home for 
the use of your 





our yee a 
y 
Ask your bookseller for it, and be sure to say? 
“American Standard Edition published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.” Prices 35c. to $22.00. 
Interesting Booklet Sent Free 
We have issued a booklet descriptive of The 
tandard Bible which we will gladly send 
yoo if you will cend us y our name and address. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 560 Years 
3/u East 18th Street, New York 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons an, th eens House-cleaning 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and ecouomy 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 





SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information.to eur read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of"agchool. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 























Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Offers, besides the regular Co 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil neering, 
Architecture, edicine, 
Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over forty of eading Universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some Colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 6-August 15 

Bulletin sent on application. 


Courses, 
Music, Painting, lew, 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
Sersonal instruction of leading 
Srofessors in our great college: 








Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


‘oa ange viting Write today for a tree copy of our 
catalogue. 


elghty-page 
HOME | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 7.tencta, moses 
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OF NEW YORK 


SF 134 Ww iain Ste 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG } emg nee 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M. Presiden 
74th year begins September 16, Mabe a Certificates 
to on, Advanced courses for high-school graduates and 
others. Art and music. Native French and rman. New 
dining ; hall and dormitories. Modern gymnesiu um, with resi- 
dent tructor; tennis, basket-ball mite d-hockey, etc. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and ya address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN 'S SCHOOL 
Formerly Friends Saech. B of Collegs 
Lower os for youn 
cree ’ 


a a 
THE DB. gg SCHOOL, 
yy By lew York. 
Properesn, School Established 1866. Situated 
on Briar Cliff, 500 feet siete t sea level. Satisfactory refer- 
ae ° ~ | - character gre necessary for enrollment. For 


mi DR. a OLBEOOK t SCHOOL, Ossining, N. Y. 


| ppereter-cone G #%. NEW PROF ESSION 
booklet free. Home-study courses 


teachers, institution 
AML: SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 613 W. 69th St. 
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HALLOWED HYMNS .vcio 


Lipa SAN KEY - Strops ltself 





son of IRA D. 


te eee a EEING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 


wourn 
100 © one JUST PUBLISHED S:2i-s. Tectinge ry Fi 


| 
Boards Saath $30 per 100—35c & dic been postpaid ~0 . | 
Returnable copies mailed to “* earnest ingutrers”” . , é 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago | 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL? | | 
lena of tourer Toeaion abd eapeage "Sento Four feguire: | AutoStr Op 


— i wt oeaitle our -~ Ray 8 F, 
and as as SoHOO 828, 
Park Row, New Cork — © = THE PERFECTED 


ORATION S| mew waele 


for all occasions furnished on short notice. 
Commencements, Contests, Memorial Day, 

etc. Write for Folder. 
INSTITUTE OF ORATORY BLADE NOT REMOVED 
NEW HOLLAND, OHIO TO CLEAN OR. STROP 


' hee AGENTS WANTED AT DEALERS ON TRIAL 


yy a n to ride and exhibit sample 
Write for special offer. 














‘AutoStrop SAFETY RAZOR 


» ae 545 FIFTH AWE... 3 
and sundries. Do eee ed a 
alogsand learn our wnAcard ef prices and marvelous special RITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. B-262, Chicago, Ill. ihe aaa etiitatinccnaeinanitnieeiignimsenioesiniti J 











ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


Estey Organ Company 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
REED ORGANS AND 
PIPE ORGANS 





BOSTON - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK .- - No. 7 West 29th Street 
PHILADELPHIA No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA . No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS . No. 1116 Olive Street 


Ce 


Factories: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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HOTELS, 


t 








Select class of nervous and meutal patients received. 
25 years’ experience; wd 
Middlet v. Y., Sta Hospital; visit hefo = de- 
elding. C. SPENCER K INNEY, M. D., Ea Pa. 


first Assistant Physician in 


| Peeters SANITARIUM 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR-& SON, Inc., 







































HOTEL AND 
SANATORIUM 


GALEN HAL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with ev: 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. _ 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadwa way, 

Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


























——-HADDON HALL— 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Wardrobe Trunks 
= 








O P EN EN T 
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Golfing 
Automobiling 





Winter Pastimes: 





Horseback Riding 
Driving 
















Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 





















LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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SMALL, PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD—Twenty-two x 
experience. Small ae. Two for July, 1908: one th 
urope; one Scandinavia and England. 
Motor-Boat. Write to HONEYMAN’S PR 
VATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 











$800—Travel—Education—Recreation—$250 


Select parties, expert leaders, choice routes. Booklet tells why they are 
PREPARATION FOR EUROPE | ‘sre var: Spring Tour May %, $600, Japen, Obi, $70 


Our Topical Course AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Wilmington, Delaware 
== ey az of Reading free to 
2 ie) 


=— ti travelers. Professors Nayl 
— A 0 JSS ance rie tgiaaay eaplosespss 
Bureau of University Travel, 10 Trinity Pl., Boston. oa RY, ARE, HISTORY doplelen, Wis 
DFLIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS: 
EUROP Naples to England. Itineraries upon $165 and up. ye full informa- id 
request. Steamship tickets. tion free Fn A European 
PANTLIND’S TOURS, Clarence Bldg., bieveland, O. comfortable travel. Box Tou 


1055-A, Pittsburg, F Pa. 


rs 
10 Countries, 300 miles coaching ; 
FIROPE Naples toNorway. Twelfth Tour. North-Ca e, Norwegian Fjords | 



































. And all Scandinavian Tours a s; —~ > 
For program write NORTHERN TOURIST BUREAU, 18 B way, New York, N.Y 
Rev. DR. WITHROW, F.R.S.C., Toronto, Can. Italy-England. June-Sept. Bree Prepara- 


Travel 
UNIVERSITY TOURS on Bs Two oummee tours Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR, FLICK, 
ted by prom- : 
inent University Lecvurers. = P Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YELLOWSTONE P ARK Qaurrue Delightful EUROPE Small select paw of ladies, sailing July 3d by 


vacation White Star Line—Mediterranean Route—67-74 
trips. I:expensive. For ladies and gentlemen. 


days. Fifteenth Summer Tour—Special opportunity for young 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadneck Bidg., Chicago. ladies. Address MISS BARBOUR. Lakewood, N. J. 


























from Chicago, daily 
March Ist to April 30th. 
Tickets good on the famous 
electric lighted Los Angeles 
Limited and- on the China and 
Japan Fast Mail. 
Personally conducted tours in tourist 
sleeping cars, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Portland. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North Western Line 


Double berth only 
$7.00 through 
JSrom Chicago. 
S. A. Hutchison, Man- 
ager Tourist Dept., 212 B 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
Send for booklets and maps. 
W.B.KNISKERN, P.T.M., 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points 











HARTSHORN HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 








LENTENTIDE AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


The metaphorical “sackcloth and ashes” of Lent lose much of their penitential severity 
when donned amidst the cheerful surroundings of Atlantic City. 

There is no better place in which to rest during the period of enforced social inactivity 
than this delightful City by the Sea. 

Its magnificent hotels are models of comfort and ease; its seven-mile-long steel Board- 
walk presents a constantly moving panorama of life. 

The comfortable rolling chairs and the sun parlors are attractive to the ladies, while the 
menfolk delight in the many out-of-door diversions and the perfectly kept golf course at 
the Country Club. 

Theatres presenting the latest attractions of the mimic-world; concerts by well-known 
bands on the fine piers extending far out into the Atlantic, and a thousand and one amuse- 
ment features serve to round out the social pleasure of day and evening. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the Standard Route to Atlantic City from all sections. 
Two fast through express trains leave New York every week day, with parlor car and 
standard coach accommodations at 9.55 A. M. and 2.55 P. M., making the run to Atlantic 
City in three hours. Extra service is provided during the Lenten season and at Easter. 

















Consult the Tourist Department of the 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


regarding Special Summer Cruises to 


Norway, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Iceland 
Scotland, Orkney, Faroe Islands and Northern Capitals 


During June, July and August. 
By the magnificent Twin Screw Steamships Oceana, Meteor and Kéning Wilhelm IT. 
Duration from 14 to 24 days (starting from Hamburg); rates $62.50 and up, in- 
cluding all expenses aboard steamer. Other trips and cruises to all parts of the world. 
For further particulars apply to the 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 35-37 Broadway, New York. 
ta24 Walnut St., Randolph St. Olive St. Market St., S St. 
Phiindaphia.” "” Chicega "St Lou.’ ‘Wan Frances’ Boston 
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“A Hundred 
Golden Hours 
at Sea” 


Magnificent new 10,000-ton steamships, 
with luxurious accommodations—suites, 
staterooms, baths, promenade decks, cuisine 
unsurpassed ; connecting at New Orleans 
with trains of superior equipment—sleepers, 
diners, chair, library, buffet, observation 
cars, clean motive power (oil-burning loco- 
motives). 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


New York and New Orleans 


Sunset Route 


To and from all points in Louisiana, Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, California. 
Superior Service All the Way. 

Send for copy of handsome book—FREE. 


L. H, NUTTING, G.P.A., 349 Broadway, New York 
Or any Southern Pacific Agent 





Independent Tfavelers 
and Tourist Agents 


ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of 


EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ni RUNDREISE TI TICKETS” 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
“THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 
Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 


COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 
Guide Books, Maps, Hotel 
Guides, R.R. and 8.8, 
Time Tables, and full in- 
formation furnished free, 
ddress 


Cc. BAKKER 
if General American Agent 


401-409 Broadway, New York 








TO THE 


HOME BUILDER! 


One of the most perplexing matters to all who are 
planning the building or re-decorating of a home is 
the choice of a general color scheme for the building. 
Many people of excellent taste have not the initiative 
or creative ability for this work, and while they may 
recognize at a glance a truly charming interior, they 
are utterly incapable of originating one. 

Just here comes in the value of creative genius. 
During the past three years the Chicago Varnish Co. 
has spent many thousands of dollars in organizing a 
Decorative Department which has furnished to great 
numbers of Home Builders color schemes for entire 
interiors which have aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
of the recipients. Many of these have gone into 
costly residences where there was no lack of money 
to obtain the bést talent, and the unanimous verdict 
has been, ‘‘ You have far exceeded our expectations.”’ 

We are pioneers and alone inthis. No other re- 
sponsible House has dared undertake it. We manu- 
facture the finest Enamels, Wood-Tints and Varnishes 
that the highest grade of skill can produce. Send for 
particulars if you contemplate building. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Betablished 1865 


206 Kinzie St.,Chicago. 35 Vesey St.. New York 
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ireers Garden Book 


Everyone interested in Flowers or Vegetables, Shrubs, Decorative Plants, 
Lawn, etc., should have a copy. 

Conceded to be the most complete, helpful and instructive catalogue 
Used as a text book by many leading colleges. 
4 colored and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic reproduc- 
tions of the Newest and Best things for the Garden. 


248 pages, 


We will send a copy without charge if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, - 714 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA 








REES. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, 
Hardy Plants 


Largest and most varied collections in America 
at best prices, direct from the grower. We 
have no agents. New illustrated catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 





Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 











ROSES fico 

. ‘bloom —: 

Five full months, require no more space ur 
care than the June Roses. 

Our offer includes Betty, Dean Hole, -Kil- 
larney, Mildred Grant, and other best Irish sorts, 
both new and old, purchased of Dickson & Sons 
last fall. Many of these Roses have been 
AWARDED GOLD MEDALS both in England 
and America. 

We recently booked an order for $500 worth of 
Roses from an old customer, who is one of the 
most enthusiastic rosarians in the country. 

OTHER SPECIALTIES 

Fruits and ornamental trees; old-fashioned flowers; 
Dahlias; Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel. Car lots a 
specialty. 

Catalogue free. Drawer C. 


S. G. HARRIS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR POWER 


600 on the PARKS of GREATER NEW YORK 











They were also used 
EXCLUSIVELY 
on the grounds of the 


Jamestown Exposition 


If your dealer does not sell them, write 
for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 





PROLOG AALLLNE MADE AA LSE 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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THE page of MOON'S TREES is due to their habit of growing vigorously when moved to the lawns of 
purchasers. This because they are made — and healthy in the a and must be well developed 
tare carefully dug and t. 


and well rooted to leave it, and when they do leave oroughly packed to preserve 


them in the longest transit. 

EVERGREENS SHADE TREES FLOWERING HRUBS 
are our leading specialty. The number of varieties straight and nicely headed, in lavish 600 kinds, in bushy, healthy conditions. 
and the quality of our stock is nowhere surpassed. quantities. 

ORNAMENTAL VINES HARDY GARDEN ROSES OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 
There is some tree or plant in our immense stock for every place and purpose that may arise in planting the lawn. 
Planting time is here. Send now for our Horticultural Art Book that describes and lists the immense stock 
; that we offer. Box 419 


Philedelpnis oitice THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY = “RziSvitte 























EFORE purchasing a carriage don’t fail to look into the merits of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


BAILEY SPECIAL TIRES—Thicker and better rubber than other tires 
NEW BAILEY COUPLER FOR SHAFTS—A distinct advance 


STEEL SILLS AND DOVETAILED CORNERS—Make body prac- 
tically indestructible 














SEND FOR BOOKLET 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Inc, = Amesbury, Mass. 
eciiliaiiieaiieiabiinimeaianintaaeee ed 
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PON two factors depends the result of every manufacturer's endeavor— 


his motive and his methods. 


His motive determines the character of 


the desired result—his methods make its attainment possible. 
In the complications incident to the development of the great 
Studebaker vehicle plant, from a small one-forge shop to an establish- 
ment covering more than a hundred acres, Studebaker methods have necessarily 
multiplied and changed. The one factor as unalterably fixed to-day as it was a 
half-century ago is the Studebaker motive—the absolute determination to produce 
as fine a vehicle for a specified purpose as it is’ 


possible to build. 


Your interest in these facts is more than a pas- 
sive one. As a vehicle purchaser they bear directly 
upon the standing possible for your stable, a con- 
sideration not lightly esteemed in America or 
abroad, either from a personal or a social standpoint. 

Studebaker vehicles, harness and stable acces- 
sories are to be found at every Studebaker repository. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 


NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, B’way and 48th St., 
Also 36 Warren Street. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


REPOSITORIES: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of California, Market and 
10th Streets. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 and 159 State St. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co., Northwest, 330 and 336 East 
Morrison Street. 


Studebaker 
Station Wagon 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co., Northwest, 308 ist Avenue So. 

DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Sros. 
Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street. 
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You are ALL ( NFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned b Fi ! 
—You want that sweet tone to last t Pp 
—You dislike to spend any more a ou 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 

THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject !_ Study—read— 

Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 

own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 

get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 

those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any piano 
dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of ‘sales- 
men. This is the intelligent way. It's the way you planned your new 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ‘‘The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, 
of Complete Information about  ivories and woods used in ney 
Pianos.” high-grade piano, and compares hig 








avenge American my! which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and _ prettily 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a rr easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos; gives a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, 

It tells about the very first piano, 


qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thorough! 
inform res whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are znstructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the ody book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
‘*JOHN HONEYW 


ELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 





We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WCW ING PIANOS 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and jpdges; to Merchants, 


Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of 


fusic. We have been 


students of vibration and of musical tone and > of materials during 
r. 


all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our 


. Wing, Senior, for 


improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 


invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. 


These facts 


prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 
house to “live and learn ” and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the 


illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwar is of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


4 
480 23 Plain, ae 
Ss 


- Take it out 


coupon 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


WING BUILDING 


350-365 West 13th Street, 


rwtak WING & SON 
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Build Your Own Boat Brooks 


Build Your Own Furniture = ®v te System 


| CAN sell you a boat for one-fourth of what a factory 
would charge. I can sell you furniture for one- ———— 
third of what a dealer would charge. MY GUARANTEE 

I will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and J,,j3tne" 704 P47, boats oF 
results for 25 or 35 cents. Is it worth considering? = [fizgh'ep {ist you will be sat. 

I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you [12m mone | you are not. 
will send for my catalogues, they will prove what [ | Madein this advertisement. || 
claim. Give mea chance—right now, today. Read }sonvincino as 1 know how. 














7 s 

my guarantee—it means you take no risk. Se. 

* price than you would pay for 
— itablh ial. 
You Gan Save Two-thirds to Three-Fourths *!s:<'c:0""" 
I have revolutionized the boat-building business. I have spent the last twenty-two years in build- down frame is accurately 
ing or sailing boats, and am a practical boat man. shaped and machined ready 
to put together. 

Seven years ago I origi- I also send free the patterns 


and complete illustrated in- 
structions needed to finish the 
boat. I can save you (1) 
boat-builder's profit, (2) la- 
=| bor expense, (3) big selling 


nated the Pattern System of 
boat building. Today my cus- 
tomers are found in every civil- 
ized country on earth. 

Over 50,000 boats (more than 
the combined out-put of all boat} 
factories) have been built from } 
my system, mostly by inexpe- 
rienced men and boys. 

Over half of these have built 
several boats—a large number f 


out yourself. 


Knock-Down 













have established themselves in a _______ — . 
the boat-building business. Furniture. 
I have adapted to furniture practically the same — Stent 
my boat business such a success, and it is revolutionizing the fur- 
Boat Patterns $1 .50 and up. niture business. My high-grade, heavy art fur- 
. niture is fast taking the place of the expensive 
a ———_ Any one can build factory product. — 
| LO tee I have been selling this furniture for three years, 





a boat by using my Every customer is enthusiastic over it. 








“ i All pieces are solid oak and are machined, 

A Set-up Frame <i exact size prin ted smoothed, fitted all ready, so any one can put them 
=. paper patterns and il- together. You can make a beautiful Mission or 

P . Art and Craft chair, davenport, table or bookshelf 

lustrated instruction ina few minutes. Apply the stain (only one coat 


A Semi-Speed Model : —no rubbing) and you have a solid and handsome 
sheets, telling how to piece of furniture. Every piece and every result 


do every little detail. You cannot fail to build as _ is guaranteed to be pane AR way OF 4s she received it 
. . a ed. 
good a boat as the professional boat builder. 


You save (1) in the factory cost, (2) in the 
My boat catalogue LAUNCH 


factory profit, (3) all dealers’ profits, (4) two- 
shows all kinds of 





thirds of freight, (5) finishing expense, (6) the 
expense of crating and packing—making a 
saving of two-thirds or three-fourths, accord- 
ing to the piece. 
buys this chair (shown in cut) without 
patterns cannot fail to $4 cushiep. Settee same style $7.00. 
be right and why any By the Besoks bry you can own ~~. 
R . chairs for $4.00 ; $25.0 davenports for $7.00; 
one can build a boat Height % iin. $12.00 porch swings for $1.00; $25.00 tables 
from them. Width 29 in. for $8.00, etc. 











ROW BOAT 


















SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER § cussions : 
Knock-Down Here is an engine I know is all right. The + eg a. ~ 
Bo. t Fr “Brooks Special’’ has ren ge water jacket, com- My 
am plete marine and electrical equipment, ready to e 
a es. install. Weight about 50 Ibs.. 3 h. p. “4 Y, ~~. pa 
Man le prefer to bu supply this engine together with special 15 everything. 
my Tepe dows frames (ail {_, foot K. D. launch frame built especially for it er wy 
ready to put together) for for $70.00. Don’t buy before you investigate ier east 
their boats, instead of work- this Send for my engine catalogue—it’s free. is required 
ing up the rough lumber. Type E Save money by getting our special combination why you 
SA to my immense 5.00 prices on all sizes of engines and frames when take no risk. 
factory facilities, I can in $65. bought together. hak 4 
many cases supply knock- Write me personally for my boat, engine or furniture catalogue, whichever Width 33 in. ‘or very lit 
down frames at a lower youwant, Sentfree. C. C. BROOKS, President, Height 464 in. tle money. 
BROOKS BOAT MBG. CO. 3003 SHIP STREET BROOKS MFG. CO. 


(Originators of Pattern System of Beat Building) SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A.  (Griginators of Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing) 
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Survey of the World 


In a message to Congress 
accompanying a _ prelim- 
inary report from the In- 
land Waterways Commission appointed 
by him a year ago, the President, on the 
26th ult., discussed at length the ques- 
tions involved. The Commission had 
been appointed, he said, in response to a 
widespread interest and demand from 
the people; and “the basis of this demand 
lay in the general and admitted inabil- 
ity of the railroads to handle promptly 
the traffic of the country.” The subject 
of the Commission’s report was one of 
critical importance : 


“Our river systems are better adapted to 
the needs of the people than those of any 
other country. In extent, distribution, naviga- 
bility, and ease of use, they stand first. Yet 
the rivers of no other civilized country are 
so poorly developed, so little used, or play so 
small a part in the industrial life of the nation 
as those of the United States. In view of the 
use made of rivers elsewhere, the failure tc 
use our own is astonishing, and no thoughtful 
man can believe that it will last. The report 
indicates clearly the reasons for it and’ the way 
to end it. The commission finds that it. was 
unregulated railroad competition which pre- 
vented or destroyed the development of com- 
merce on our inland waterways. The Mis- 
sissippi, our greatest natural highway, is a case 
in point. At one time the traffic upon it was 
without a rival in any country. The report 
shows that commerce was driven from the 
Mississippi by the railroads. While production 
was limited, the railways, with their conven- 
ient terminals, gave quicker and more satis- 
factory service than the waterways. Later 
they prevented the restoration of river traffic 
by keeping down, their rates along the rivers, 
recouping themselves by higher charges else- 
where. They also acquired waterfronts and 
terminals to an extent which made water com- 
petition impossible. Thruout the country the 
railways have secured such control of canals 
and steamboat lines that today inland water- 
way transportation is largely in their hands. 
This was natural and doubtless inevitable un- 
der the circumstances, but it should not be 


Inland 
Waterways 


allowed to continue unless under careful Gov- 
ernment regulation.” 


Intelligent regulation of the relations be- 
tween rail traffic and water traffic would 
be required. Every stream should be 
utilized to the utmost. The plans should 
involve regard for municipal water sup- 
ply, power, forest preservation and irri- 
gation: 


“The development of our inland waterways 
will have results far beyond the immediate 
gain to commerce. Deep channels along the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes will have high value for the 
national defence. The use of water power will 
measurably relieve the drain upon our dimin- 
ishing supplies of coal, and transportation by 
water instead of rail only will tend to con- 
serve our iron. Forest protection, without 
which river improvement cannot be permanent, 
will at the same time help to postpone the 
threatening timber famine, and will secure us 
against a total dearth of timber by providing 
for the perpetuation of the remaining wood- 
lands. Irrigation will create the means of live- 
lihood for millions of people, and supplies of 
pure water will powerfully promote the public 
health. If the policy of waterway improve- 
ment here recommended is carried out it will 
affect for good every citizen of the republic.” 


The Mississippi should be made a loop 
of the sea, and work upon it should be 
begun at the earliest possible moment. 
Only less important was the Atlantie in- 
ner passage, parts of which were already 
under way, and not less pressing was the 
need for developing Pacific Coast rivers. 
We should guard against the creation of 
water power monopolies: 

“The improvement of our inland waterways 
can and should be made to pay for itself so 
far as practicable from the incidental proceeds 
from water power and other uses. Navigation 
should, of course, be free. But the greatest 
return will come from the increased commerce, 
growth and prosperity of our people. For this 
we have already waited too long. Adequate 
funds should be provided, by bond issue if 
necessary, and the work should be delayed no 
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longer. The development of our waterways 
and the conservation of our forests are the two 
most pressing physical needs of the country. 
They are interdependent, and they should be 
met vigorously, together and at once. The 
questions of organization, powers and — 
priations are now before the Congress. There 
is urgent need for prompt and decisive action.” 
In the course of an address to dele- 
gates attending the convention of the 
National Educational Association, on the 
same day, the President said: 

“Fundamentally this country is sound; 
morally no less than physically. Fundamental- 
ly, in its family life and in the outside activi- 
ties of its individuals the country is better 
and not worse than it formerly was. This 
does not mean that we are to be excused if 
we fail to war against rottenness and corrup- 
tion, if we fail to contend effectively with the 
forces of evil, and they waste their time who 
ask me to withhold my hand from dealing 
therewith. But it is worth while to smite the 
wrong for the very reason that we are con- 
fident. that the right will ultimately prevail.” 
He wanted to see our education direct- 
ed more and more “toward training boys 
and girls back to the farm and the shop, 
so that they will be first-rate farmers, 
first-rate mechanics, fit to work with the 
head and with the hands, and realizing 
that work with the hands is just as hon- 
orable as work with the head.” 


wt 


For more than a year 
the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs has 
been considering the testimony relating 
to the negro soldiers who were dis- 
charged on account of the shooting af- 
fray at Brownsville, Tex., in August, 
1906. On the 26th ult. action was taken. 
In the committee there are eight Repub- 
licans and five Democrats. All were 
present. At the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Lodge offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was ultimately 
adopted : 

That in the opinion of this committee the 
shooting in the affray at Brownsville on the 
night of August 13th-14th, 1906, was done by 
some of the soldiers belonging to the Twenty- 
fifth United States Infantry, then stationed at 
Fort Brown, Texas. 

Before the members voted upon this Mr. 
Foraker offered several substitutes, one 
after another. Those saying that the 
testimony failed to identify the individu- 
als who participated in the affray ; that it 
failed to show that the discharged sol- 





The Discharged 
Negro Soldiers 
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_ Scott and Du Pont, all Republicans. 









diers had entered into any conspiracy to 
withhold information as to those who 
took part, and that, at all events, many 
of those discharged were innocent, for 
the reinstatement of whom “in the army 
Congress should provide, were lost by 
votes of 5 to 8. In the majority were 
Senators Lodge, Warner and Warren 
(Republicans), and Foster, Frazier, Mc- 
Creary, Overman and Taliaferro (Demo- 
crats),-while the five in opposition were 
Senators Foraker, Bulkeley, Hemenway, 
On 
another of Mr. Foraker’s resolutions, 
asserting that the testimony was so con- 
tradictory that it was not sufficient to 
sustain the charge that any of the negro 
soldiers took part, the vote was 4 to 9, 
Mr. Du Pont standing with the majority. 
On one saying that the weight of testi- 
mony showed that “none” of the soldiers 
took part, the vote was 2 to 11, with only 
Mr. Bulkeley and Mr. Foraker in the - 
affirmative. Mr. Scott’s resolution de- 
claring that the persons who did the 
shooting were unknown to the committee 
was lost, 4 to 9. Then the original 
Lodge resolution was adopted, 8 to 4 
(Mr. Du Pont not voting), and there 
was added the following from Mr. 
Warner: 

That the testimony fails to identify the par- 
ticular soldier or soldiers who participated in 
the shooting affray at Brownsville, Tex., of 
the night of August 13th-14th, 1906. 

On this the vote was 8 to o, the five 
Democrats remaining silent. Majority 
and minority reports will soon be laid be- 
fore the Senate. Mr. Foraker will make 
a long speech upon a bill which he has 
introduced, providing for the restoration 
to the army of any of the dismissed men 
who shall make oath that they are inno- 
cent, that they do not know of any sol- 
diers who took part in the shooting, and 
that they have withheld no information 
which might lead to the identification of 
the guilty. 
Js 
on The two northern tubes 
Tunnels of the McAdoo system 
of tunnels and subways, 
connecting New York City and the ad- 
jacent parts of New Jersey, were formal- 
ly opened on the 25th ult., when a train 
carrying the Governors of the two States 
and other distinguished guests past from 
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the station in New York, at Nineteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, under the Hud- 


son River, to Hoboken. President 
Roosevelt turned on the electric power 
by pressing a button in Washington. In 
Hoboken, addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, 
Governor Fort, 
Walter G. Oak- 
man, William G. 
McAdoo and oth- 
ers, and a letter 
of congratulation 
from Mr. Roose- 
velt was read. 
Mr. McAdoo is 
president of the 
railway company 
operating the 
several lines of 
the system, and 
to his energy the 
successful com- 
pletion of the great project will mainly 
be due. The line now in use is 2.85 miles 
long, and the running time is twelve 
minutes. By the end of the coming 
summer, two tubes further south, cross- 
ing the Hudson from Cortlandt and Ful- 
ton streets to Jersey City, will be open. 
The entire system includes subways to 
connecting points in New York, a sub- 
way from one terminal to the other on 
the New Jersey side (conn cting with 
all the great railway stations there), a 
line .to Newark, and the great twenty- 
two story terminal buildings, in New 
York, which cover two blocks. Its cost 
will be $70,000,000. 
& 


In its appeal from the 
imposition by Judge 
Landis of a fine of 
$29,240,000 for accepting rebates or un- 
lawful rates, the Standard Oil Company 
relied in part upon the plea of its counsel 
that the Hepburn Rate law repealed the 
penalty provisions of the Elkins law, 
under which the indictments were found. 
The Supreme Court disposed of this plea, 
on the 24th ult., in a decision upon the 
appeal of the Great Northern Railroad 
Company concerning a fine (for rebat- 
ing) imposed under similar conditions, 
saying that the penalty sections of the EI- 
kins act were not repealed by the new 
law.— It is reported that the St. Louis 
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& San Francisco Railroad Company will 
soon be indicted for rebating, upon 
charges which are substantially dupli- 
cates of those in the Standard Oil case, 
evidence as to the offenses having recent- 
ly been discovered———To meet the re- 
quirements of the new law designed to 
prevent railroad companies from contin- 
uing in the coal business as owners as 
well as carriers, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville will turn over its coal property to a 
new company and distribute shares of 
this company pro rata among its stock- 
holders. Thirty-five railroad com- 
panies ask the Commission for an exten- 
sion of time with respect to the new nine- 
hour law concerning telegraphers (which 
goes into effect on March 4th), alleging 
that they cannot find the additional 
operators required and that business de- 
pression makes the increased expenditure 
inadvisable. The telegraphers’ union as- 
serts that the operators can be found, be- 
cause thousands of them are out of em- 
ployment. The Baltimore & Ohio, 
New Haven and one or two other com- 
panies have reduced salaries by 5 or 10 
per cent., but reduction of general wages 
has thus far been avoided. Many rail- 
way workmen, however, have been dis- 
charged and work hours have been re- 
duced for a large number remaining in 
the service. Owing to the appeal of its 
engineers to the Commission for media- 
tion, the Louisville & Nashville has re- 
scinded its order for a reduction of their 
wages. Having failed to reach an agree- 
ment with its employees concerning a 
proposed reduction, President Finley, of 
the Southern Railway, has asked for 
mediation by Chairman Knapp and 
Labor Commissioner Neill, as provided 
by the Erdmann law. 
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Leaders of the Liberal 
party in Cuba intend to op- 
pose the reported purpose 
of the Conservatives to ask the United 
States for additional guarantees designed 
to prevent revolutionary movements af- 
ter the transfer of power to a Cuban 
Government. It is expected that Loynaz 
del Castillo will go to Washington and 
argue there against the imposition of any 
restrictions. Sefior Quesada, the Cuban 
Minister at Washington, said last week, 
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in a telegram answering inquiries from 
Havana, that he had been in conference 
with Secretary Root, and that no addi- 
tional guarantees had been proposed by 
our Government. Such guarantees are 
demanded by the newspapers of largest 
circulation in Cuba. A newspaper in 
Havana which represents the ultra-Span- 
ish element asserted on the 17th that “the 
world and many honest Americans” be- 
lieved “that the ‘Maine’ was blown up by 
direct orders from the War Department 
at Washington, for the purpose of justi- 
fying a plan to despoil Spain of Cuba,” 
and that the wreck of the battleship had 
not been raised because it would exhibit 
proof of this. Santo Domingo is 
about to settle with her foreign creditors 
by paying them 20 per cent. in cash and 
the remainder in new bonds. The cash 
will be provided by the fund, now 
amounting to about $4,000,000, which 
has accumulated in a New York bank 
since American agents began to collect 
the Dominican customs revenue, and 
which consists of 55 per cent. of the 
money thus collected. In the Senate 
there has been reported favorably a bill 
to. remove from trade between the 
Philippine Islands and the States all re- 
strictions imposed by our coastwise nav- 
igation laws. 
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By the Kentucky Legis- 
Various Topics lature, on the 28th ult., 

ex-Governor William O. 
Bradley, a Republican, was unexpected- 
ly elected United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Senator McCreary on March 4th, 
1909. There were 126 votes in all, and 
he received 64 of them. Four Demo- 
crats voted for him. They had opposed 
ex-Governor Beckham, the leading can- 
didate of their party, who had been in- 
dorsed at the State primaries. After the 
decisive vote had been taken and before 
the result was announced, efforts were 
made by those who had voted for Beck- 
ham to induce the four bolters to sup- 
port some other Democrat, but they 
would make no change. One of them 
remarked that he thought “the time had 
come to break the machine.” Mr. 
Bradley, a lawyer, born in Kentucky 
sixty years ago, was the candidate of the 
Republicans of the State in 1896 for the 
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Presidential nomination, and for many 
years has been the Kentucky member of 
the Republican National Committee. 
Mr. Bryan, who recently made several 
speeches in the State, says that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bradley is “a great misfor- 
tune.” President Roosevelt has sent 
to the Senate copies of thirteen treaties 
and one declaration adopted last year by 
The Hague Peace Conference. Among 
these are the amendments to the arbitra- 
tion convention of 1899, the agreement 
concerning the recovery of contractual 
debts, and the provisions for the estab- 
lishment of an international prize court. 
The scope and meaning of all have been 
set forth heretofore in our columns. Ten 
which were signed by the American dele- 
gates are now submitted to the Senate 
for ratification; the remaining three re- - 
late to the treatment of the enemy’s 
merchant ships at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the conversion of merchant ships 
into ships of war, and the rights and du- 
ties of neutral States. The Illinois 
Supreme Court has decided that a labor 
union’s “unfair list” practically means a 
boycott and may be enjoined. An 
Oregon statute forbidding employers to 
require women to work more than ten 
hours a day has been sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court. By the 
Supreme Court of Iowa the constitution- 
ality of the Des Moines plan of munici- 
pal government by commission has been 
affirmed. In Sausalito, Cal., the 
school trustees decided last week that no 
persons over school age should have the 
privileges of the local public schools. 
This action was due to the appearance 
of a Japanese twenty-one years old for 
admission to the primary grade. 
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‘ The new licens- 
SE sig ing bill was in- 

troduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Asquith, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Feb- 
ruary 27th. It is a somewhat radical 
measure, having two objects, one the re- 
duction of the number of places where 
liquor is sold, and the other the bringing 
of the traffic under the direct control of 
the Government. At present the general 
average for England and Wales is one 
retail liquor establishment for every 370 
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inhabitants, but this was to be gradual- 
ly reduced in the course of twenty years, 
until in the towns there will be only one 
to every 750 and in the country districts 
one for every 400. This will involve the 
cancellation of 32,000 licenses at the 
present time in force, about one-third the 
total number. At first compensation will 
be allowed for any licenses cancelled, to 
be paid for by those continuing in busi- 
ness, but after fourteen years no com- 
pensation will be allowed. The granting 
of any licenses in the future will be un- 
der local option, and if a majority of the 
voters are opposed to it, the proposal 
cannot be renewed for a period of three 
years. All clubs selling liquor must be 
registered annually, and be subject to 
the inspection of the police at all times. 
This includes the most fashionable Lon- 
don clubs as well as those organized for 
the purpose of evading the liquor laws. 
Public houses outside of London will be 
allowed to keep open on Sunday not 
more than one hour at midday and not 
more than two hours in the evening. 
Justices of the peace will have power to 
exclude children from barrooms entire- 
ly, to prohibit the employment of wo- 
men as bartenders, and to close the sa- 
loons on election days. This attack upon 
the liquor business, in which in England 
nearly $1,200,000,000 is invested, has 
caused great alarm to those interested. 
The stock in the brewery companies fell 
rapidly, causing a shrinkage in the nom- 
inal values of about $250,000,000 in two 
days. The breweries propose to increase 
the price of beer, so as to arouse the op- 
position of the workingmen to the Gov- 
ernment in the hope of either overthrow- 
_ing it or preventing the passage of the 
bill. 
& 
Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman is 
still too ill to 
transact any business, and several other 
members of the Cabinet are incapacitated 
thru grippe, but Herbert H. Asquith, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is showing 
great energy in pushing forward the 
Government measures. Against him he 
has the united power of the three 
vested interests of the landlords, 


Other Parliamentary 
Measures 


the Church and the saloon, so few, 
if any, 


of the important measures 
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past by the House of Commons will be 
accepted by the Lords. Next to the 
Anti-Saloon bill above mentioned, the 
most important measure is probably the 
new Education bill introduced by Regi- 
nald McKenna, president of the Board 
of Education. This is similar to that 
presented by Mr. Birrell in 1906, which 
was rejected by the House of Lords, and 
is meeting with similar opposition by the 
clergy. Under this bill there will be two 
kinds of schools receiving state assist- 
ance. The first, the public elementary 
schools, will be completely under the 
control of the locally elected boards, and 
no denominational tests for the appoint- 
ment of teachers will be permitted. Lo- 
cal authorities must provide simple Bible 
instruction in all elementary schools, 
but after school hours the buildings may 
be used for denominational instruction 
by volunteer teachers for those pupils 
who choose to remain. In addition to the 
public schools certain denominational 
schools not carried on for profit will re- 
ceive exchequer grants, but no support 
from other rates. Mr. McKenna stated 
that the failure to pass this bill would 
give a powerful impetus to the move- 
ment for the total abolition of religious 
instruction in the schools. Herbert 
J. Gladstone, Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, has introduced a bill lim- 
iting the working hours of coal miners 
to eight hours a day. The Govern- 
ment estimates for the army and navy 
ask for a total increase in expenditures 
of $4,500,000. The army will need 
$154,185,120, which will provide a total 
of 185,000 men in the home and colonial 
establishments, irrespective of India, a 
decrease of 5,000 from last year. The 
naval budget called for $161,597,500 to 
maintain the same number of officers and 
men as last year. The shipbuilding pro- 
gram as originally contemplated has 
been reduced somewhat. There will be 
one warship of the “Dreadnought” type, 
instead of three; besides this there will 
be built one large armored cruiser, six 
fast protected cruisers, sixteen destroy- 
ers and some submarines. The increase 
in expenditures is necessitated by the in- 
crease in cost of coal and provisions and 
the higher pay of the men, and by the 
subsidy of $750,000 which is now 
granted to the Cunard Company for the 
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“Lusitania” and the “Mauretania.” 
Besides these Government measures sev- 
eral private bills of the progressive kind 
are before the House. One of them is 
for the relief of the sweated industries, 
especially the three trades of tailoring, 
dressmaking and shirtmaking, altho the 
Home Secretary is given power to extend 
the measure to other trades. A board 
composed of an equal number of per- 
sons elected by the workers and by the 
employers will have power to fix the 
minimum rate for any single kind of 
work and of regulating the conditions of 
employment as to locality, the kind of 
work and the persons. employed. The 
discussion of the bill in the House of 
Commons brought out sad accounts of 
labor in the sweatshops and the inca- 
pacity of the unorganized workers to 
protect themselves against the reduction 
of wages to the starvation point. For 
the making of a shirt only three far- 
things are paid. The bill granting 
suffrage to women past its first reading 
in the House of Commons by a vote of 
271 to 92. This expresses the personal 
views of the members of the House, but 
does not insure its passage, because, as 
a private bill, it must give way to Gov- 
ernment measures, and the reference of 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole 
without giving it priority will prevent it 
frdm passing at this session. Party lines 
were not drawn .in the voting. Six mem- 
bers of the Government, including Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Asquith, op- 
posed the bill, and twelve members, in- 
cluding Foreign Secretary Grey, Indian 
Secretary Morley, War Secretary Hal- 
dane, Home Secretary Gladstone and 
President of Local Government Board 
Burns, supported the measure. 
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The deadlock in the Bel- 
gian Parliament over the 
transfer of the Kongo Free 
State from the King to the country is 
likely to be broken by the announcement 
that the British Government is contem- 
plating active interference in case of a 
longer delay. On February 26th Lord 
Fitzmaurice, in the House of Lords, and 
on the following day Sir Edward Grey, 
in the House of Commons, gave emphatic 
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expression to the dissatisfaction of the 
English people in the condition of affairs 
in the Kongo and their desire for a 
speedy and satisfactory settlement. Sir 
Edward said that Great Britain had done 
her utmost to encourage a genuine trans- 
fer to Belgium, and in that case would 
discuss with Belgium the questions aris- 
ing from the British Treaty rights in the - 
most friendly way. It would be impos- 
sible for Great Britain to take the initia- 
tive while the Kongo was before Parlia- 
ment, but he added: 

“This government will always welcome the 
co-operation of the other powers, and if at the 
close of the Belgian parliament session we have 
to deal with the existing government of the 
Kongo unchanged we must be free to deal with 
the questions arising out of our own treaty 
rights in our own way. I welcome the co- 
operation of the United States. That, at any 
rate, we have, and the House cannot value it 
too highly. After all, the great weapon that 
has been of value so far in the Kongo con- 
troversy is publicity, and the fact that the 
American Consul has issued a report corrobo- 
rating everything our own consuls have said 
concerning the government of Kongo must in- 
fluence European opinion. I rejoice that we 
are found working with the United States in 
such a cause, and trust that the co-operation 
already begun between our ministers at Brus- 
sels will be continued and carried further.” 


The resolution which was under discus- 
sion by the House of Commons and was 
past unanimously calls upon the Govern- 
ment 

“to do all in its power to secure the transfer 
of the control of the Kongo Independent State, 
and, failing such transfer within a reasonable 
time, assuring the government of Parliament's 
hearty support of any measures that it might 
be necessary for the British government to take, 
either alone or in conjunction with the ore 
that signed the Berlin act, to insure the effective 
carrying out of its provisions.” 

This action of the British House of Com- 
mons created a great sensation in the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies. M. van 
der Velde, the Socialist leader of the op- 
position to the treaty, demanded that the 
Government translate and publish the re- 
ports of cruelty and oppression in the 
Kongo, in the British and American offi- 
cial documents. Prime Minister Scholl- 
aert refused, saying that Belgium was 
her own mistress and responsible to no- 
body, and she would not accept advice 
concerning Belgian affairs. The pro- 
posal to publish the British parliamentary 




















paper was defeated by a vote of 76 to 
56; the Clericals, altho they had opposed 
some features of the treaty, rallying to 
the support of the Premier in this crisis. 
The Treaty of Annexation under discus- 
sion in Parliament was concluded be- 
tween the Secretaries-General of the 
Kongo Free State and the Belgian Min- 
istry, November 28th, 1907, and has been 
in the hands of the Coloaial Committee 
of Seventeen ever since its reference to 
the Chamber, December 3d. The King 
demands about $40,000,000 for his pri- 
vate interests, the money to be expended 
according to his direction in public works 
in Belgium and the Kongo Free State. 
This will mean the maintenance and ex- 
tension of many palaces and estates, and 
the erection of magnificent public build- 
ings in Brussels and Ostend for artistic, 
scientific and social purposes. 


a 


The dispute between 
Foreign Notes Japan and China in re- 

gard to the seizure of 
the Japanese steamship “Tatsu” at Ma- 
cao by Chinese customs officials on Feb- 
ruary 7th has been settled by the agree- 
ment of China to surrender the steamer 
in accordance with the Japanese de- 
mands. The “Tatsu” was found dis- 
charging a large consignment of rifles 
and ammunition in Portuguese waters, 
nominally to be delivered to a Portuguese 
merchant, but supposed to be destined for 
the Chinese revolutionists. It was taken 
to Canton by a Chinese cruiser and three 
gunboats, and the Japanese -Government 
promptly demanded an apology and in- 
demnity from China. The Chinese For- 
eign Office wished to refer the question 
to a mixed court, but the Japanese re- 
fused to consent to this unless the vessel 
was first released and an apology made 


for the insult to the flag——tThe long, 


trial of Signor Nunzio Nasi, former Ital- 
ian Minister of Public Education, for 
embezzlement and misappropriation of 
public funds while in office, has resulted 
in his conviction and sentence to eleven 
months and twenty days’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $50 and costs. He is de- 
barred from holding public office for four 
years. The eight months’ nominal im- 
prisonment in his own residence during 
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the trial will be counted as part of the 
sentence. His secretary, Signor Lom- 
bardo, was acquitted of complicity. The 
Sicilians still ardently support Signor 
Nasi, and regard him as the victim of 
oppression. The proposal introduced into 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies by the 
Socialists to abolish religious instruction 
in schools of Italy was defeated after a 
riotous debate by a large majority. Sig- 
nor Rava, Minister of Education, said 
that the schools were practically secular- 
ized already, for there was a regulation 
providing that religious teaching should 
only be given to those children whose 
parents wished it. Another attempt 
was made on February 28th to assassi- 
nate the Shah of Persia. Two bombs 
were thrown at his automobile from the 
roof of a house on the narrow street thru 
which he was passing. One of the bombs 
exploded in the air, and the other struck 
the ground near theautomobile, killing the 
three outriders, and wounding the chauf- 
feur and many bystanders. The Shah, 
however, had taken the precaution to 
ride in a carriage at the rear of the pro- 
cession instead of in the closed automo- 
bile at the head, which was supposed to 
contain him, and he escaped unhurt. The 
Persian troops under Prince Firma, Min- 
ister of Justice, who has been appointed 
Governor of the Province of Azerbaijan, 
are deserting him in such numbers that 
he has no protection against the Kurdish 
hordes invading the province from the 
Turkish frontier. King Manuel of 
Portugal has ordered a general election 
on March sth and the convocation of the 
regular Cortes on May 2gth. The de- 
crees of ex-Premier Franco increasing 
the civil list and liquidating the advances 
from the treasury to the royal house have 
been annulled by the King, and an an- 
nouncement made that the Court finances 
of King Carlos will be open to investiga- 
tion by the Cortes, and any abuses cor- 
rected—tThe expedition under Major- 
General Sir James Willcocks against the 
Zakka Khels in the Bazar Valley has suc- 
ceeded in. punishing the rebellious tribes 
and destroying their fortifications. The 
head men of the Afridis have begged for 
mercy and have promised to punish the 
offenders in the recent raid on British 
territory. 














A Plea for Definitions 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Dramatic LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


cation two series of literary man- 
uals, having each its sharply 
defined plan. -One of them, now ap- 
proaching completion, is Prof. George 
Saintsbury’s “Periods of European Lit- 
erature.” The other, just started on its 
career, is Prof. William A. Neilson’s 
“Types of English Literature.” And 
there is profit in contrasting the two 
schemes as outlined by the two editors. 
Professor Saintsbury’s series is in- 
tended to cover the literature of every 
modern language; and it has for its 
motto Matthew Arnold’s declaration 
that the only criticism likely to be help- 
ful in the future “is a criticism which 
regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working to 
a common result.” In other words, the 
sefes is an attempt to rewrite Hallam’s 
great work according to modern co- 
operative methods, assigning each of 
twelve periods to the scholar best fitted 
for dealing with it. Altho the scheme 
may seem attractive at first glance, it 
has proved itself impossible of execu- 
tion. The editor has not been able to 
find men properly equipped to deal with 
all the literature of any epoch; and in 
the successive volumes we have seen 
how the special studies of the several 
contributors have led to disproportion- 
ate treatment of the literature or two 
that they really know and to a com- 


[ “ cato are now in course of publi- 


pression of second-hand material about _ 


the literatures with which they were less 
familiar. Of course this was only what 
might have been predicted, since no one 
nowadays is really competent to deal 
with the salient books of all the modern 
languages in any half century. Who- 
ever essays this must often rely upon 
others and cannot escape the perfunc- 
tory, since his labor lacks the zest of 
personal research. Perhaps an Amer- 
ican critic may be pardoned for pointing 
out also that the writers of the later vol- 
umes have taken European literature in 
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too narrow a sense, which has led them 
to neglect Jonathan Edwards and Ben- 
jamin Franklin; the author of the vol- 
ume on the “Romantic Triumph,” cov- 
ering a large part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; actually passes over Cooper and 
Poe and Hawthorne. 

Only too often have the several con- 
tributors to Professor Saintsbury’s se- 
ries given us mere snippets of biogra- 
phy sandwiched with snippets of criti- 
cism; and only too rarely do we find 
any real insight into the larger move- 
ments. They have made few contribu- 
tions to comparative literature and few 
fertilizing generalizations. Above all, 
have they revealed a general inability to 
see the importance of tracing the devel- 
opment of literary species. What they 
have not sought to do is the main effort 
of the several contributors to Professor 
Neilson’s series, which is confined sole- 
ly to English literature, including both 
its branches—the earlier British and the 
later American. While it is impossible 
for any scholar, however varied his at- 
tainments, to know all that ought to be 
known by any one who may strive to 
embrace all the modern literatures dur- 
ing any period, it is quite possible for a 
scholar to have mastered the full history 
of the ballad, the short story, the novel. 
the masque, the pastoral and the essay, 
as these have been evolved in English. 
If we were to pick out a motto for Pro- 
fessor Neilson’s series to contrast with 
that borrowed from Matthew Arnold 
for Professor Saintsbury’s series, we 
could find it in the prefatory note of the 
editor : 

“It is proposed to devote each volume to a 
consideration of the characteristics of a single 
formal e, to describe its origins and the 
foreign influences that have affected it, and to 
estimate the literary value and historical im- 

ortance of all the. chief specimens that have 

m produced in England and America.” 

With only one word in this quotation 
can fault be found; and that is the word 
England, which might seem to exclude 
the writers of Scotland and Ireland—an 

















exclusion which is certainly not intend- 
ed by the editor. 

The task imposed upon the contrib- 
utors to Professor Neilson’s series is 
well within the range of human achieve- 
ment, and more than one model can be 
recalled. The late Sir Richard Jebb 
dealt exhaustively with the oratory of 
the Greeks; M. Le Breton has written 
the history of the French novel; and 
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picaresque romance. The essay will be 
set off from character writing on one 
side and from literary criticism on the 
other. 

While this task is possible, it is not 
without its difficulties and its dangers, 
since any two of the several forms may 
tend to impinge on one another; altho 
each of them has always its essential 
quality, two of them may seem for a lit- 

















BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Professor Schelling has given us a full 
account of the English chronicle play. 
But these were sporadic and individual 
efforts; and what gives significance to 
the “Types of English Literature” is the 
fact that the intent of the undertaking 
is to focus attention upon the lines of 
separation between the several species 
and to discuss their relations to each 
other. The novel will be sharply dif- 
ferentiated on the one hand from the 
short story and on the other from the 


tle while almost to coalesce. Great 
works will sometimes demand discus- 
sion in more than one treatise. As Pro- 
fessor Neilson himself points out, the 
“Faerie Queene” must “be viewed as a 
link in the history at one time of alle- 
gory, at another of romance, at another 
of didactic poetry.” But altho Spenser’s 
poem can be considered in all three as- 
spects, allegory is one thing, romance is 
another and didactic poetry is yet a 
third. And the history of every one of 
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the three has an interest of its own, 
even if the poet did not suspect that lit- 
erary historians of a later generation 
might be tempted to separate his work 
into its constituent. elements by the 
methods of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis. 

It is for our own convenience as 
critics that we undertake this operation, 
so that we may be enabled to see the 
thing as it is, and so that we may un- 
derstand its relation to other things. We 
have no right to assume that the author 
ever gave a thought to the specific name 
the historians of literature might one 
day bestow on his masterpiece. Often 
he would have been puzzled himself to 
declare the literary type to which it 
properly belonged. Rare, indeed, is the 
writer who sets himself down deliberate- 
ly to compose an allegory or a pastoral 
which should be only and strictly an 
allegory or a pastoral. These questions 
of terminology are for critics only; and 
the creators are careless in the matter. 
They are seeking to express themselves 
in one of the forms popular at the mo- 
ment, never hesitating to stretch this 
form till it cracks or to contaminate it 
with some other type. 

In M. Paul Stapfer’s suggestive com- 
parison of Shakespeare and Moliére, 
the acute French critic tells us that 
“dramatic poets write their: plays for the 
theater, and they are not interested to know 
the particular esthetic category into which 
these plays may be put. If any one had told 
Moliére that his two masterpieces, the ‘Misan- 
thrope’ and ‘Tartuffe’ stept out of the domain 
of pure comedy and crost over into that of 
tragedy, I imagine that this revelation would 
have worried him very little; and Shakespeare 
made fun of the mania for classification when 
he had the pedantic Polonius present to Ham- 
let a company of actors the best in the world 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral tragic- 


al-historical, tragical-comical, historical-pastor- 
al, scene undividable or poem unlimited.” 


In Professor Baker’s book on the 
“Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist,” he makes the point that the 
great tragedies of the great English 
dramatists probably seemed to the pub- 
lic of their own day “not tragedies at all, 
but merely more masterly specimens of 
dramatic story telling than the things 
that had preceded them.” The Eliza- 
bethan audience, accustomed to the 
loosely - knit chronicle plays, found the 
tragedies more interesting without ever 
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stopping to think that they were differ- 
ent in kind as well as in degree. “There 
was in the public mind of 1603-1608 no 
such sharp break as we feel between 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays and what 
posterity distinguishes as his tragedies.” 
Perhaps we might go farther and sug- 
gest that there was no sharp break even 
in the mind of Shakespeare himself. 
To him “Macbeth” may well have been 
only a chronicle play more effectively 
constructed. It was his editors after his 
death who classified his plays as trage- 
dies and comedies and histories. Quite 
possibly Shakespeare himself might have 
made a wholly different classification. 
Quite possibly also he might have care- 
fully refrained from any attempt at 
grouping, satisfied to let his plays speak 
for themselves, careless as to how they 
might be labeled. In “Macbeth” he had 
written the kind of play he wanted to 
write and the public had liked it; neither 
party cared to raise any question about 
the type to which it might belong. 
When M. Rostand had written a part 
around M, Coquelin and had invented a 
story to carry.the part, he found himself 
confronted by the difficulty of classifying 
his novel play composed of humor and 
romance,-for at» the end of the nine- 
teenth century the poet is perforce more 
or less a critic also; and he solved the 
puzzle by devising a new name for the 
new type. He declared that “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” was a_ heroic - comedy. 
Goldsmith called “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” a comedy, and when certain 
critics insisted that it was only a farce, 
and that it contained some scenes “too 
mean even for farce,” he might have 
shrugged his shoulders, since the public 
had laughed at his play, not asking 
whether their risibles had been excited 
by a farce or a comedy. And Mark 
Twain would probably be surprised if it 
should be pointed out to him that 
“Huckleberry Finn” is really a picaresque 
romance, a direct descendant of “Gil 
Blas” and “Lazarillo de Tormes.” He 
might be surprised, but the statement 
would not greatly interest him, since 
“Huckleberry Finn” would remain 
thereafter just what it had been before. 
But if those labels matter little to the 
creators, they have their importance to 
the critics. We may modify Pascal’s 

















dictum and declare that half of the art 
of criticism lies in the precision of the 
definitions. It may be of little interest 
to Mark Twain that his best story ex- 
emplifies the type of the picaresque ro- 
mance; but it is of real interest to us 
critics when we find a contributor to 
Professor Saintsbury’s series, Mr. 
Vaughan, the writer of the volume on 
the “Romantic Revolt,” twice making 
the startling blunder of describing “Tom 
Jones” as a picaresque romance! It 
seems almost inconceivable that any 
student of English literature could liken 
Fielding’s prose -epic, with its closely 
constructed plot, to the lax and inconse- 
quent tale of roguery which the pica- 
resque romance was in Spain and in 
France, and which it is in Great Britain 
and the United States. 

In the arts, wherein emotion domi- 
nates and individuality is all important, 
we cannot hope for the exact vocabu- 
lary of the sciences wherein. fact rules 
and the personal equation is cautiously 
eliminated. Horse power, foot tons, 
kilowatts—these are all terms of pre- 
cision absolutely independent of the 
user’s own feelings, whereas tragedy, 
romance, imagination, are all words 
which may call up different ideas in the 
mind of every individual writer and 
reader. A writer cannot make sure that 
any reader will take any one of the 
words in the same sense that he himself 
employs it. Professor Gummere, trac- 
ing the history of the popular ballad in 
the first volume of “Types of English 
Literature,” has to devote many of his 
early pages to the definition of the type 
itself, pointing out clearly just what he 
holds it to be. Probably he would be 
the first to admit that he has no right to 
impose all the elements of his definition 
upon every other historian of literature 
who shall hereafter consider the popular 
ballad ; and certainly the other historians 
would be emphatic in denying his claim 
if he had insisted on it. 

In like manner we find the opening 
chapter of Professor Beers’s account of 
romanticism occupied by the author’s 
effort to reconcile the manifold mean- 
ings of the word romanticism and to 
discover, if possible, the essential element 
common to them all. Part of the inade- 
quacy of the volume on the “Romantic 
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Revolt,” in Professor Saintsbury’s se- 
ries, is due to the inability of its author 
to perceive the extraordinary complex- 
ity of the word romanticism, a very 
chameleon changing color while one 
gazes at it. He credits it with two 
meanings only, altho Professor Beers’s 
analysis would have revealed to him that 
it has a dozen at least. As a result of 
this failure to compare and to weigh all 
the many meanings that the word has 
had in the mouths of men, Professor 
Vaughan has failed also to perceive the 
real meaning of the thing itself—the es- 
sential thing which is more or less in- 
tended in every use of the word. Altho 
his volume is entitled the “Romantic 
Revolt,” he does not bring out that clear 
note of revolt which is the tocsin of al! 
modern romanticism, whether in Eng- 
land or Germany or France—the es- 
sential characteristic of the movement, 
its abiding trait, is impatience with re- 
straint and resistance ‘to authority. 
Thiers proved that he perceived this 
when he asserted that the Communists 
of 1871 were only the Romanticists of 
1830. 

Here we discover the disadvantage of 
not insisting upon a resolute definition. 
Even if scientific precision is not to be 
hoped for, every writer gains by the 
sturdy struggle to make sure that at 
least he knows exactly what he himself 
intends by the words he employs. He 
cannot be certain that the majority of 
his readers will always take these words 
in his sense; but if he can impose his 
definition upon only a few, others will 
follow in due season until the terminol- 
ogy of the art is made more precise. We 
all recognize now the value of Cole- 
ridge’s distinction between the imagina- 
tion and the fancy. We can all appre- 
ciate the distinction between true ro- 
mance, perennial and eternal, and the 
neo-romanticism which was aping it a 
century ago. We are most of us ready 
now to admit that the short story is a 
type by itself, differing from the novel, 
as the lyric differs from the epic, not in 
its brevity only, but also in its object. 
Some of us have been led to a clearer 
understanding of the development of the 
Elizabethan drama by the devoted labors 
of the scholars who have revealed to us 
the existence of the types which they 
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have called the chronicle play and the 
tragedy of blood.. These names for 
groups of plays hitherto lost in the im- 
mense mass of our older drama are not 
merely convenient; they are positively 
helpful to every student of the stage. 

When we set out to investigate the 
slow evolution of the drama in our lan- 
guage we are entitled to feel that we 
have taken a long step in advance as 
soon as we have attained to a knowledge 
of the special characteristics of the mys- 
tery, the morality, the chronicle play, the 
tragedy of blood, tragi- comedy, the 
comedy of humors, the heroic play, the 
ballad opera, sentimental comedy, the 
closet drama and the problem play. We 
have gone still further forward when 
we have learnt how tragedy was devel- 
oped out of the tragedy of blood, as the 
tragedy of blood had been developed out 
of the chronicle play. And in like manner 
any one undertaking a study of the his- 
tory of fiction cannot fail to find profit 
in the history of the rise and fall of the 
pastoral romance, the romance of chiv- 
alry, the picaresque romance, the Ori- 
ental tale, the short story, the detective 
story, the sea tale and the novel with a 
purpose. 

These names may mean little or noth- 
ing to the several authors, each bent on 
expressing his vision of life as best he 
could; nor need they be pressed unduly 
on. the attention of ordinary readers, 
content to enjoy without question. But 
every critic can find his profit in keep- 
ing them in mind. As Professor Neil- 
son has pointed out in his prefatory 
note, we are likely to make not a few 
surprising discoveries if we consider 
literature from this point of view and 
with a desire to grasp the identity of the 
several types. This mode of approach 
will reveal an unexpected flourishing of 
forms in periods when they have been 
supposed to have practically disap- 
peared. Thus “the picaresque is gen- 
erally regarded as having culminated in 
the eighteenth century in writers such 
as Defoe and Smollett, while on more 
minute investigation it is found to be 
extremely active at the present moment 
and to have recently produced at least 
one interesting new variety.” But these 
discoveries were not possible until there 
had been an agreement on the definition 
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of the picaresque romance, and a frank 
recognition of the fact that it is an in- 
dividual species, sharply set off from all 
other ways of telling a story. 

It would be easy to give other in- 
stances of the survival today of types 
which had their vogue yesterday and 
were supposed to have disappeared for- 
ever. There is the chronicle play, for 
example, which flourished abundantly 
in Shakespeare’s youth and which has 
had its rise and fall narrated by Pro- 
fessor Schelling. Its historian thinks 
that it died out when it ran its course in 
the seventeenth century; and no doubt 
the name has departed from ordinary 
speech; but the thing can be found 
again and again in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, and two 
striking examples are visible already in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 
The writer of a chronicle play applied 
to a lay subject the practices of the mys- 
tery which set forth the gospel story; 
and he sought to put into action and 
dialog all the episodes of the career he 
dealt with. He took it as a whole and 
presented it as it came to him, without 
selection or suppression or climax. He 
felt no call to focus interest on an essen- 
tial struggle and to make every scene 
converge toward a central point. His 
method was only externally that of the 
drama, for what he wanted to do was 
only to show a narrative in action for 
the benefit of those who could not or 
would not read the original story. 

When we have once grasped the char- 
acteristics of the type, we can see easily 
enough that this is in fact the method 
of the elder Dumas in his “Napoleon” 
and of Giacommetti in his “Marie An- 
toinette.” It is the method also of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips in his “Ulysses” and of 
Mr. Percy Mackaye in his “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” Tennyson’s “Queen Mary” and 
“Becket” are both of them chronicle 
plays—histories, if we prefer the Shake- 
pearean term. They are modeled on the 
loose and straggling pieces written by 
Shakespeare before he had learnt how 
to compact a tragic plot. And there is 
no denying that the chronicle play is 
likely to be discovered more than once 
in the next decade, since it is a lax and 
easy form, forever: tempting to poets 
who are unwilling to take the trouble to 











master the technic of the. theater of their 
own time. 

Sometimes the author himself ven- 
tures to revive a forgotten classification 
to suggest his intent more clearly. Long- 
fellow chose to call his “Christus” a 
mystery; and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has described his latest play, the “Evan- 
gelist,” as a tragi-comedy. For various 
reasons the nomenclature of the theater 
is inadequate ; and perhaps tragi-comedy 
is a term which might now be revived 
with advantage to describe a. serious 
play with moments of tragic intensity, 
but without a tragic termination. The 
word has high antiquity. It seems to 
have been first used by Plautus in the 
prolog of his ,“Amphitruo,” because he 
commingled serious and comic effects, 
introducing gods and kings by the side 
of slaves. Sir Philip Sidney held that 
its distinguishing quality was to be 
found in “mingling kings and clowns”; 
and he despised it because its authors 
did | not hesitate to “match horn-pypes 
and funeralls.” Here we perceive the 
survival of the now exploded belief that 
tragedy could properly present only ex- 
alted personages and that it ought to be 
free from all admixture of the comic, 
altho the “Alcestis” of Euripides has 
both a humorous character, the intoxi- 
cated Herakles, and a happy ending. 
Nowadays we take a larger view of 
tragedy, and we are ready to see it even 
in the humblest of families. Few would 
be disposed today to deny the term to 
the somber and austere “Ghosts” of 
Ibsen. Altho it is in plain prose, altho 
it presents plain people, and altho it does 
not actually end in death, we feel in it 
the largeness of a truly tragic theme. 

In view of the immense variety of 
type in the modern drama, any attempt 
to confine classification to the old 
antithesis of comedy and tragedy is now 
hopeless. Even if comedy is a word 
large enough to cover all the manifesta- 
tions of the comic spirit, tragedy is not 
broad enough to embrace every possible 
species of non-humorous play. The 
more satisfactory antithesis would be 
between the comic drama and the seri- 
ous drama, of which tragedy is only one 
sub-species. Comedy may well include 
the comedy of humors, the comedy of 
manners, farce, the ballad opera and 
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many another type, while the serious 
drama must cover tragedy, melodrama, 
the tragedy of blood and their fellows 
often sharply differentiated. 

And this may help us to a better un- 
derstanding of the relation between the 
higher types of the comic and the seri- 
ous drama on the one hand, and on the 
other farce and melodrama, the most 
persistent of the lower types. In the 
comedy of manners, in its present ex- 
amples, and in the loftier serious drama, 
including true tragedy, we find the 
action of the play caused by the clash 
of character on character; the plot is 
what it is because the personages of the 
play are what they are, and the spec- 
tators are interested quite as much in 
what the characters are as in what they 
do. In farce and in melodrama, which 
are thus seen to be curiously alike, the 
plot is all in all and the characters have 
no independent’ being. They exist for 
the sake of the story and they are con- 
ditioned by the situations. In other 
words, the action in farce and in melo- 
drama is arbitrary, since the personages 
do not move of their own volition; they 
are obviously controlled by the author 
for the sake of his story. That is to say, 
the action is not inevitable; it is not 
what it is because the characters could 
not do other than they did, as they must 
do in the higher types of both comic 
and serious drama. 

It would be easy to give many an- 
other example of the advantage of ap- 
plying our definitions rigorously. For 
instance, if we once lay hold of the fact 
that the closet drama is by its definition 
a play not intended to be played, a 
dramatic poem meant for the library 
and not the theater, we are forced to de- 
clare that Tennyson’s “Becket” and 
Browning’s “Blot in the ’Scutcheon” 
are not closet dramas, since they were 
both of them designed for the stage. 
And if we should accept the definition 
of the novel with a purpose as a story 
written to argue in favor of one side 
of a mooted question, we should find 
“Robert Elsmere” and “Lay Down Your 
Arms” and “Ten Nights in a Barroom” 
falling within the definition, whereas 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would lie outside 
of it, since Mrs. Stowe did not write 
her story for the sake of the discussions 
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her characters might indulge in. Her 
original intent was to avoid all argu- 
ment and to picture slavery as she had 
seen it, in its good aspects as well as in 
its evils. She was striving to show the 
thing as it actually was, free from all 
discussion, leaving the reader to draw 
his own conclusions from the scenes she 
presented. Toward the end of the 
novel, it may be admitted, the heredi- 
tary temptation to preach was too much 
for the author; and she yielded to it, 
with an undesirable loss of power in the 
final third of the book. 

It is satisfactory to observe that in 
the new series of “Types of English 
Literature,” the essay is to be set apart 
both from character writing and from 
literary criticism, each of the three spe- 
cies being assigned to a separate con- 
tributor. And it will be interesting to 
see how one contributor, having shown 
us that Cicero’s familiar correspondence 
may have served as a suggestion to 
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Montaigne, as Montaigne certainly sup- 
plied a model to Bacon, will have to 
make it clear that the influence. of the 
character writers is partly responsible 
for the broadening scope of the essay 
in the eighteenth century at the hands 
of Steele and Addison. Probably also 
the contributor who has to trace the rise 
of the novel will in his turn dwell on 
the service which the enlarged eight- 
eenth-century essay rendered to fiction, 
by perfecting a more elaborate and a 
more effective method of presenting 
character. In fact, the discussion of the 
relations of the several types is not one 
of the least advantages which we’ may 
expect from Professor Neilson’s series. 
He and his contributors, and, let us 
hope, his readers also, cannot be count- 
ed among those whom Ben Jonson 
scorned because they “sceme to mock at 
the termes, when they understand not the 
thinges, thinking that way to get off 
wittily with their Ignorance.” 


New Yorx Ciry. 


“The Church I Am Looking For”’ 


FROM VARIOUS CORRESPONDENTS 


(We published in our issue of February 13th an article entitled “The Church I Am Look- 
ing For,” by “A Church Home-Seeker,” which has attracted a good many replies an¢ 


offers of assistance. 


After reading “Church Home Seeker’s” arti- 
cle in your issue of 13th I feel it but fair to 
suggest that it might possibly be that he has 
found similar shortcomings elsewhere, viz., Are 
his family relations perfect? Does he not dif- 
fer at times with the management of his clubs? 
Are the dividends from life insurance always 
satisfactory? Andsoon “ad lib.” Why crucify 
the Church? 

Tuos. M. ARNOLD. 

Cuarion, Pa. 


& 


I wish to thank the editor of the INvE- 
PENDENT for that excellent article published in 
the last issue, entitled “The Church I Am 
Looking For.” I consider that article alone 
worth all the magazine has ever cost me. My 
experience with the churches is much the same 
as the writer sets forth, and I believe there 
are many more who hold the same views. 
Hoping the INDEPENDENT will continue to pub- 
lish this kind of articles, I beg to remain, 

Jutrus Hotmguist. 

New Ricumonp, Wis. 


From them we select only a few that are representative.—Ep1ror.] 


The INDEPENDENT’S editorial comment on the 
want of its contributor who is seeking for a 
Church adapted to his needs is very good, but 
scarcely goes to the root of the matter. The 
trouble with the contributor is this: The 
churches are for the help of sinners; and he, 
apparently, is not aware that he is a sinner. 
Whatever may be their individual differences, 
all the churches, with insignificant exceptions, 
assume that God is just, as well as merciful ; 
that men are violators of His law and subject 
to its penalty; that they need a Savior who 
must help them to escape from sin and its con- 
sequences both in this life and the life to come; 
that certain demands are made as conditions 
precedent to any personal experience of the 
help offered by the Savior that is revealed. 
In a word, the churches are made, as Paul says 
the law was made, not for the righteous, but 
for sinners. The INDEPENDENT’S correspondent, 
in his own estimation, is not a sinner. The 
holy God has no controversy with him. The 
two great commandments, and the assurance 
that those who keep them shall have eternal 
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life, satisfy all his religious needs. He does 
indeed feel “the force of the great ethical im- 
peratives,” “the pressure of humanity, its 
needs, its sorrows, its tragedies, its sins”; but 
he feels personally no pressure of guilt, no 
power of sin, no need of salvation. He is 
insured both for this life and the life to come. 
All he seeks is “sources of religious inspira- 
tion and opportunities for religious effort.” 
He finds the churches grievously at fault; but 
he himself is blameless. 

It ought to be frankly said that the churches 
ef Jesus Christ are not for him nor for men 
of his.ilk, save as they are commanded to seek 
by speaking the truth in love to convince them 
of personal sin and to show them their need 
of a Savior. There used to be a church in 
Kansas City, Mo., called “The Church of This 
World.” It may be there now, tho I have a 
suspicion that it has past away, notwithstand- 
ing that it was supported by some of the wise 
and powerful of this world. If it still remains, 
our “seeker” may find it to his mind. If it 
no longer exists, he might revive it or found 
another. The tribe of the self righteous is 
numerous and ever with us. 

Rev. E. C. Gorpon. 
(Presbyterian. ) 
Lexincton, Mo. 


& 


Your correspondent who writes on “The 
Church I Am Looking For” asks: : 

“How many churches in Christendom will admit me 
to membership on my acceptance as an ideal of life 
this declaration of Jesus Christ: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
God with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with 
ail thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. This 
do and thou shalt live’ ”’? 

If he is sincere in this search you may in- 
form him that all the Unitarian Churches in 
Christendom will admit him to membership on 
this affirmation, and that he may belong to as 
many other different kinds of churches as he 
pleases at the same time. 

If he will take a little pains to inform him- 
self by writing to the Unitarian Headquarters 
in Boston he will be able to satisfy himself 
that the church he demands for himself has 
been in existence for many years and that it 
has tried to fulfill his ideal of the Human 
Catholic Church. 

The casual reader is surprised that one who 
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shows so much intelligence otherwise should 
lack this knowledge. 
Freperick M. BENNETT, 
Minister of the Unitarian Church. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


st 


Your contributor felt crowded out of the 
Baptist Church because his wife could not 
commune -with him. He certainly did not 
make much of a canvass of Baptist churches, 
because I do not believe that there is one in 
fifty in the North where objection would be 
made. Some might not invite it, but I do not 
know of one, and my acquaintance with Baptist 
churches is large and intimate, that would 
attempt to prevent it. ‘ 

The wives of some of the most prominent 
members of the church I attend are members 
of other denominations, still they regularly at- 
tend communion with their husbands and I 
have never heard a murmur of dissent from 
any one. 

I am intimately acquainted with many active 
Christian workers in almost all religious de- 
nominations and I do not find any points of 
disagreement worth mentioning. We all feel 
that God is a gracious Father and that Christ 
is the expression of His love and good will to 
men. That we are to exemplify the Christ life 
in all its fullness and try to make the world 
better and happier day by day. What does it 
matter whether the birth of Jesus was natural 
or miraculous or why should any one waste 
his time or energies to prove the Bible verbally 
inspired, or to lose faith if it were not so? 
After all the controversy there is enough in- 
spiration left to regenerate the world if it is 
only appropriated. 

have only commiseration and pity for the 
mhan that tries to build up a religious life on 
creeds. They are as unsatisfying and unsus- 
taining as the husks would have been to the 
prodigal, and no matter how much Church dig- 
nitaries may try to sustain them the rank and 
file have quietly cast them aside as worn out 
clothes. The Church your man is loking for 
is an ignis fatuus. It does not exist and never 
will. If a man is in the Kingdom of God 
the name or creed of his Church is of minor 
consideration. 

Baptist DEACON AND S. S. SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Eternal Things 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


A THOUSAND empires rise, 
A thousand empires fall ; 

And still the eternal stars 
Shine over all. 


At last the shining stars 
Into the night are thrust, 

And suns and systems pale 
Go down to dust. 


But let the universe 
Back into darkness roll— 
Two lights death cannot dim, 
God and the soul. 


Lawrence, Kan, 











Game Bird Enemies 


BY .DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


AUTHOR OF 


“Our FeatHersp GAME” 


[The following is the second of a series of articles on this neglected subject.—Epiror. | 


ARWIN says there is no exception 
| } to the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so 
high a rate that if not destroyed the 
earth would soon be covered by the prog- 
eny of a single pair. In the first of this 
series of articles I stated that one pair of 
bob-whites and their progeny, if entirely 
unchecked, would produce aver 6,000,- 
000 bob-whites in eight years, provided 
the covies contained only twelve birds 
each. One hundred pair of these birds 
(which would not be a large number to 
turn down on a farm or game preserve) 
and their progeny would produce, of 
course, 600,000,000 bob-whites in the 
same time if unchecked; so that it is evi- 
dent that the causes of destruction or 
the checks to increase must be. very 
great. 

At a recent banquet of the Rutland 
County Fish and Game League, Mr. H. 
G. Thomas, the Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner of Vermont, spoke on a timely 
subject, “The Scarcity of Game Birds.” 
Quoting the statement of Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, of the United States Biological 
Survey, that more wild fowl are killed 
each year than are produced, and his 
warning that the destruction of game 
birds must be further limited, he said: 
_ “It is my honest and candid opinion that man 
is the worst enemy of game birds.” 

‘There can be no doubt that man popu- 
larly is regarded as the worst enemy of 
game birds, and the market gunner is 
said to be the most destructive species 
of mankind; but, when shooting is pro- 
hibited for a period of years, as it is 
often in the United States, the birds do 
not increase with anything like the 
rapidity to which we have referred, and 
in populous regions they often do not 
increase at all. Some birds—the heath- 
hen, for example—have decreased dur- 
ing periods when there was absolutely 
no shooting; other birds—the wild tur- 
key, for example—have become extinct 
in places where they were protected by 
law at all times, and I have even ob- 
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served a decrease of bob-whites on farms 
where there was no shooting or trap- 
ping. Over eighty bob-whites out of 
every hundred on protected grounds 
where there is no shooting must be de- 
stroyed in some way each year; other- 
wise the bob-whites would soon swarm in 
every field, since the ten pair remaining 
would produce 150 bob-whites, and prob- 
ably more, in a season, and the ratio of 
increase is geometrical. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the 
destruction by man is very small in com- 
parison with the other causes of destruc- 
tion. Man, in all probability, takes less 
than one-fifth of the birds destroyed, but 
the birds he takes unfortunately are 
those which nature would spare for re- 
stocking. 

It is, of course, mere guesswork to 
say what proportion of our game birds 
is destroyed annually by foxes, hawks, 
owls, crows, minks, weasels, snakes and 
other natural enemies of game which are 
collectively termed vermin, but every 
one who carefully has studied the ques- 
tion will admit, I believe, that vermin 
takes far more than is taken by the guns. 
Some State game officers say that a sin- 
gle species of vermin takes more than 
the guns. My guess is that vermin, wild 
and tame, destroys every yeat from 60 
to 80 per cent. of the game, and that in 
places where there is. an. overabundance 
of game enemies as compared with the 
game, that the birds may all be destroyed 
by vermin before the shooting begins. 

I am aware that many naturalists be- 
lieve that certain game enemies do not 
destroy many game birds during the 
year, but a great loss must be accounted 
for in some way, and I am inclined to 
charge it to vermin until it is otherwise 
explained. My opinion that the loss 
should be charged largely to vermin is 
supported by all gamekeepers and by the 
English sporting writers. 

The opinions of the gamekeepers, 
whose lives are spent in the fields with 
their charges, the game birds, should be 




















entitled to much weight. These men 
say it is impossible to show an abund- 
ance of game when vermin is not con- 
trolled, and they show always a tremen- 
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found the game birds _ surprisingly 
abundant, altho the shooting was heavy. 

It is unnecessary to know the exact 
proportion of the game which is de- 
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A CORNER IN A NEW ENGLAND GAME PRESERVE AS IT APPEARS IN 
WINTER. 


dous head of game when vermin is con- 
trolled. I have visited a large number 
of preserves in America where game- 
keepers are employed and vermin is con- 
trolled, and on every one of them I 





stroyed by vermin; it is sufficient to 
know that the game can be increased tre- 
mendously when this check to increase 
is mitigated. In England and Scotland, 
where the shooting is excessive, vermin 
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is controlled and the grouse and par- 
tridges' are abundant. In the United 
States, where the shooting is limited, in 
all places where vermin is not controlled 
the grouse and partridges or “quails” 
are scarce and rapidly growing scarcer. 

Bob-white is nearly extinct from New 
England to Ohio and steadily decreases 
everywhere excepting on preserves; the 
prairie-grouse have been exterminated in 
most places, even as far West as Utah, 
and will soon become extinct. 

In England the sportsmen fully believe 











KEEPER ON AN IOWA GAME PRESERVE. 
On the lookout for “vermin.” 


in Idstone’s statement, “To destroy ver- 
min is to preserve game.” In America 
the sportsmen (excepting a few who em- 
ploy gamekeepers) seem never to have 
considered the natural enemies of game, 
and the term vermin is almost, if not en- 
tirely, unused in our sporting literature. 

The importance of controlling vermin 


they are wild breeding birds similar to our prairie 
grouse and bob-white partridge, and are not increased 
by artificial means as the pheasants and wild fowl are 
often in England. 
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books and magazines, from which the fol- 
lowing quotations are taken: 


“If a keeper is to be a success he must in- 
cessantly trap for vermin, redoubling his ef- 
forts in that direction during the early months 
of the year, and always being on the watch 
for the signs of the presence of vermin. Di- 
rectly he sees such, traps must be got down. 
If he traps perseveringly he will produce a 
decent head of game on the most barren shoot, 
and if he does not there will be no sport for 
his employer.” 


Moorman says: 

“Wherever game is preserved vermin must 
be destroyed:” 

Dr. D’Arcy I. Hamilton says: 


“To show a good head of game on any estate 
the place must be cleared of vermin and there 
is no time like the close time for this. The 
professional keeper knows this and knows -how 
to accomplish it.” 


The statement “To destroy vermin is 
to preserve game” is well supported by 
scientific opinion. The mitigation of the 


natural checks to increase, Darwin says, 
is followed by a rapid increase in the 
numbers of any species, and the addition 
of any causes of destruction is, just as 


certainly, followed by a rapid decrease in 
the nuthbers of the species.  Nature’s bal- 
ance easily is upset in either direction. 
Hence it appears that field sports must 
be discontinued in America, unless we 
change our methods of game handling, 
since the addition of even a slight cause 
of destruction (a limited amount of 
shooting, for example, such as we noqw 
enjoy) must produce a continued diminu- 
tion of the game, which in time will result 
in extinction. 

The conditions in the United States so 
clearly prove the above statement that it 
seems negligent for those who are much 
concerned about the game and who in- 
fluence legislation not to put an end to 
field sports for all time to come by a sin- 
gle legal enactment. The necessity for 
placing the burden of caring for the 
game or the people and rewarding those 
who properly look after it, is apparent. 

In “The Origin of Species,” Darwin 
says: 

“Tt is not the obtaining of food, but the serv- 
ing as prey to other animals. which determines 
the average numbers of a species. Thus there 


seems to be little doubt that the stock of par- 
tridges, grouse and hares in any large estate 


2Shooting Times and British Sportsman. 
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depends chiefly on the destruction of vermin. 
If not one head of game were shot during the 
next twenty years in England and at the same 
time no vermin were destroyed there would in 
all probability be less game than at present, 
altho hundreds of thousands of game animals 
are now annually shot.” 

Since no laws are ever enacted in Eng- 
land prohibiting shooting for a term of 
years, it has never been possible to prove 
the correctness of the above statement 
there; but such laws are often enacted in 
America and we have furnished an 
abundance of evidence proving the ac- 
curacy of Darwin’s observation. 

The list of game enemies is a long one 
and includes foxes, wolves, cougars, bob- 
cats, minks, weasels, skunks, eagles, 
hawks, owls, crows, blue-jays, snakes, 
turtles, frogs, certain fish, moles, dogs, 
cats, rats and red squirrels, besides mice 
and some other animals which do more 
or less harm. 

The fox is a well-known enemy both 
of game and poultry. He has often been 
observed hunting grouse and “quail,” 
and there are many records of the feath- 
ers of these birds being found about the 
foxes’ den. Dr. Judd, in a bulletin 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, says foxes were observed 
at midday, on a farm where he made his 
observations, hunting thru fields where 
there were broods of bob-whites, and he 
adds: “It must be easy for a fox to ex- 
terminate a whole brood of newly 
hatched bob-whites, and no difficult task 
to catch them when three-fourths 
grown.” He mentions finding the feath- 
ers of the ruffed grouse about the foxes’ 
den. 

Brewster, per contra, writes me that, 
in his opinion, the fox takes compara- 
tively few game birds, and says a ruffed 
grouse nested and reared a brood of 
young in a cover on his place, at Con- 
cord, Mass., where a pair of foxes had 
their “earth” within fifty yards of the 
nest. 

There can be no doubt that both the 
ruffed grouse and the quail are espe- 
cially protected by nature in some way 
at the nesting time. It is certain that 
vermin often does not notice them at this 
season. I have repeatedly visited a nest- 
ing “quail” in company with a keen- 
nosed pointer that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have pointed stanchly 
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when twenty yards away, but when I 
moved the grass aside to view the nest 
the dog at my heel seemed unable to 
even see the bird, and gave no sign that 
he knew it was there. Had the same 
dog (his behavior in the field was by no 
means good) discovered the quail in tan- 
gled grass at another season, when the 
scent was strong, I have no doubt he 
would have. seized it, if hunting alone, 
and possibly in the presence of his 
owner. Dogs have often seized birds 
after pointing them when their owners 
were close at hand. 

It is difficult for either a dog or fox 
to take a bird excepting in tangled grass 
or on the snow; if it were not so the 
birds might be exterminated by foxes 
alone. It is well known that a parent 
bird will fight in defense of its young. 
I have seen my hens with young chick- 
ens put full grown setters to flight and 
even take a bone away from them. A 
hen grouse flies with great speed and 
can strike a harder blow than my barn- 
yard fowls did when they caused the set- 
ters to go yelping away, and an enraged 
mother is fearless. Possibly the fox de- 
sires to avoid such encounters and pre- 
fers to take the grouse later; possibly he 
may decide to save a few birds near his 
earth in order that he may have winter 
food near at hand when traveling is diffi- 
cult. Squirrels, we know, store food for 
the winter. 

Mr. Fryer, an English authority on 
partridges, says: “Foxes will frequently 
leave a nest close to their earth, possibly 
with the idea of teaching their cubs later 
how to take it”; but Mr. Fryer regards 
the fox as a deadly enemy of partridges, 
as we shall observe, and says they often 
seize a sitting bird and “bang goes a 
covey of partridges.” 

Speculation as to why a fox some- 
times overlooks a nesting bird is idle, of 
course, for who can say what a fox 


thinks? The gamekeepers say they can 


rear game birds stccessfully in places 
where the woods are small and foxes can 
be controlled easily, but they cannot rear 
the birds successfully near large covers, 
where foxes are not easily controlled. 

{ once visited a game preserve where 
there were thousands of pheasants about 
the keeper’s house, but, he informed me, 
the foxes destroyed practically all of the 
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wild nesting birds and it was impossible 
to prevent their taking many pheasants 
near the house. I have shot a fox just 
as he was ready to pounce on a covey of 
bob-whites, and from a large amount of 
evidence which I have obtained from 
gamekeepers and sportsmen I have de- 
cided that sly Mr. Reynard takes more 
game birds than many naturalists believe 
he does and that he takes enough during 
the year to account for a good part of 
the destruction which must be accounted 
for. When losses occur at the nesting 
time the destruction is wholesale, since 
the loss of a parent means the loss of a 
covey, and there can be no doubt that 
the fox sometimes discovers and takes a 
nesting bird, and that the hawk, the 
crow and other enemies with sharp eyes 
often take nesting birds and also de- 
stroy their eggs. 

In England the fox is regarded with 
much disfavor by the game preservers, 
who have had the best opportunities (for 
many years) of observing what he does. 
The game:birds, too, know their enemies, 


and the consternation caused by the ap- 
pearance of the fox. proves what they 


think of him.’ If he is comparatively 
harmless, why is the consternation great ? 

Mr. Cornish, an English authority, 
says it isa mistake to make artificial 
nesting places on. open downs. The 
birds do better if left to themselves. 
Foxes and poachers raid all such places 
and search them. 

Mr. Fryer says: 

“The fox is a deadly enemy to the partridge 

and altho I am of the opinion that in the 
country, a few hints as to the best way to pro- 
serving on a large scale in a fox hunting coun- 
try, just as I think it is a mistake to try to 
start a pack of hounds in a good partridge 
country a few hints as to the best way to pro- 
tect the partridge may be of interest.” 

After describing various methods of 
protection Mr. Flyer tells of a fox taking 
a pheasant on its nest. The fox which 
was seen to approach the nest killed and 
buried the pheasant and “had no doubt 
gone off to kill something else,” when a 
friend of Mr. Bryer and his keeper went 
to look at the nest; “and yet,” he says, 
“people are to be found who say foxes 
are not wantonly destructive.” 

Some of the hawks do more damage 


5See account of. a 
Scarboroughwood. 
Shooting. 
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to game, undoubtedly, than others do. 
Dr. Fisher says the goshawk is called 
the partridge-hawk, because of the per- 
sistency with which he hunts the ruffed 
grouse. Dr. Judd says the cooper-hawk, 
goshawk and red-shouldered hawk are 
the worst enemies of the ruffed grouse. 
He cites Dr. Strode, who says that bob- 
white’s worst enemy is the cooper-hawk, 
and adds: “This hawk so persecuted the 
quails where he made his investigations 
that they were seldom seen far from 
cover.” I once shot a marsh-hawk 
which had a full-grown cock bob-white 
in its talons, and picked up both birds, 
and have no doubt that this hawk takes 
many game birds during the year in 
places where he can find them, altho he 
is regarded as a “beneficial” hawk by 
many naturalists, who say that he does 
not take much game. Their opinion in 
favor of this hawk and some other 
hawks and owls has been formed from 
the evidence obtained from the examina- 
tion of the contents of the stomachs of 
certain specimens. Dr. Fisher, however, 
in his bulletin on the “Hawks and 
Owls,” says that the game birds have 
been exterminated “by the ruthless hand 
of man.” It does not, therefore, seem 
conclusive to say that the marsh-hawk 
will not take game because he did not 
take it where it had been exterminated. 
Men, in places where game has been ex- 
terminated, might be shown in the same 
way not to be grouse or “quail” eaters, 
but we know that grouse and “quail” 
are considered excellent food by man- 
kind. I feel equally sure that the bob- 
white is palatable to marsh-hawks. 

The evidence of the game birds is 
strongly against the hawks. They tell us 
plainly that hawks are dangerous en- 
emies. Sportsmen know that it is difficult 
to flush a covey of birds when a hawk is 
seen sailing overhead or perched upon a 
tree. I have shot a hawk that was evi- 
dently looking for birds which I knew to 
be on the ground, altho I could not find 
them with the aid of good dogs ; upon my 
return to the field, a short time after kill- 
ing the hawk, my dogs soon found and 
pointed the birds. I was quite sure they 
were hiding in some cover because the 
hawk was in sight. 

I once saw a hawk strike at a covey of 
“quails” which I flushed over a point; 
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all the birds screamed with alarm—such 
a scream as I had never heard—and 
pitched to the ground, a short distance 
from the dog, as if they had all been shot. 
I was too astonished at the sight to shoot, 
and the hawk sailed away unharmed. 

A hawk-shaped kite when flown over a 
snipe meadow will cause the wildest 
“jack-snipes” to lie well to the gun; a 
similar kite has been flown to move wild 
ducks along a stream; a market gunner 
has been seen to throw his hat in the air 
to make a flock of golden plover “bunch” 
before he fired. Why are the birds so 
terrified if the hawk is comparatively 
harmless ? 

All naturalists admit that the hawks do 
some damage to game and that some 
species of hawks do great damage to it; 
when there are both kinds of hawks on 
a farm they jointly must account for a 
good part of the great loss which surely 
takes place every year before the shoot- 
ing begins. The hawks are all big eaters 


and are especially industrious at the nest- 
ing time, when they feed their young on 


game. 

Minks and weasels not only kill a large 
number of game birds for food but wan- 
tonly destroy far more than they eat. 
A gamekeeper told me that a mink de- 
stroyed eight pheasants in one night and 
there is a recent record of a mink killing 
fifty hens and nine geese which belonged 
to a constable in Chippena County, Ia. 
The constable killed the mink and was 
sent to prison for shooting without a 
license. Here we have game law literally 
“with vengeance.” How much better it 
would be if some one would look after 
the birds. 

I have talked with many gamekeepers 
about the misdeeds of minks and weasels 
and they all say that both of these animals 
are not only very destructive but that 
they are hard to control. 

Verner de Guise, writing about the 
pheasant, says: 

“No efforts will be fully repaid, no success 
will be perfect, unless a determined and con- 
tinued onslaught is made on their foes furred 
and feathered. The brook so necessary for 
their comfort is the lurking place of the mink.” 

Dr. Kalbfuss, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commissioners, writing 
about weasels, says: 


“I am satisfied that each of these animals 
destroys more game and birds than any hunter, 
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legal or illegal, who ever trod the woods. 
They appear to kill simply for the love of 
killing. One gentleman, who has made a study 
of the weasel, and has actually killed over 1,700, 
says that during his investigation he found that 
the animal from a food standpoint almost 
nightly exceeded his necessities.” 

Minks and weasels, undoubtedly, cause 
a good part of the loss which must be ac- 
counted for. _ 

Dr. Kalbfuss is one of a very limited 
number of game officers who have con- 
sidered the losses due to vermin. He is 











COLORADO BARN OWL. 
One of the game bird enemies. 


entitled to much credit for inviting the 
sportsmen’s attention to this all-import- 
ant question. We are indebted to Dr. 
Kalbfuss also for an account of the poi- 
soning of vermin by a game protection 
association under his direction which was 
followed by an immediate and large~in- 
crease of ruffed grouse. There can be no 
doubt that the bob-white shooting on un- 
protected grounds in Pennsylvania would 
be much better than it is if there were a 
large number of bob-white preserves 
which sent thousands of bob-whites to 
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without an army of game- 
keepers (in addition to 
the game police) far too 
large to be considered 
practical. 

Many naturalists say 
the owls do only a little 
harm to game and poul- 
try. 
John Burroughs, how- 
ever, calls the owl the 
“bugaboo” of birds. Why 
do they so regard him? 
There are many species 
of owls; some should be 
and no doubt are regard- 
ed by the game birds as 
less alarming “bugaboos” 
than others. The great 
horned owl is admitted to 
be a very bad game de- 
stroyer even by his 
friends the naturalists; 
the other owls for the 
most part are regarded as 
“beneficial” owls. One of 
the chief arguments in 
favor of hawks and owls 
—i. e., that they destroy 
grasshoppers — does not 
apply to the game pre- 
serve, since there cannot 








THIS GAMEKEEPER HAS SHOT SOME OF THE ENEMIES 
OF THE WILD GAME UNDER HIS CHARGE. 


market, as they easily could if competent 
gamekeepers were employed. It is 
claimed by some game protectionists that 
to sell game from preserves would open 
the door for some illegal game from the 
open or neglected fields. But what of 
that as against the extinction of bob- 
white everywhere? Granting that some 
illegal game might be sold from unpro- 
tected fields, the loss would fall on those 
who do nothing, and the country is large 
enough for every one who wishes to have 
good shooting to do so at little or no cost 
provided he will employ a gamekeeper 
and may sell some of the over-abundant 
game to pay him. Under such conditions 
and under no others can the game be 
saved from extinction, since the State 
cannot sufficiently control wild and do- 
mestic vermin and illegal shooting to 
save the game as population increases, 





be too many grasshoppers 
when game birds are 
abundant. They are the 
best food for young game 
birds, and in places where game has been 
made plentiful grasshoppers have been 
brought from a distance to feed them. 

Snakes destroy many birds, even when 
they are in charge of gamekeepers who 
make continual warfare on such pests. 
The keeper at the Russapeague Club in- 
formed me that black-snakes devoured 
young pheasants as large as quail. Ben- 
dise mentions a rattlesnake which was 
killed after it had devoured five bob- 
whites, and there are many other records 
of snakes destroying both the birds and 
their eggs. I have seen them when thus 
engaged. 

Mr. Sweeney, the Indiana Game Com- 
missionér, says the crow is one of the 
worst enemies of the birds, and the game- 
keepers entertain the same opinion of 
him. Ina splendid grouse country I saw 


‘Life Hist. N. A. Birds. 
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hundreds of crows and many cats last 
autumn, but not one ruffed grouse. Dr. 
Kalbfuss writes me that the crow has 
appreciably hastened the extermination 
of the prairie grouse. 

The crow destroys both the young 
birds and their eggs. Dr. Judd says he 
pillaged a nest of the ruffed grouse on 
the farm where he made his observations 
and daily took young chickens and eggs 
near the house. The effect of such daily 
performances on the nests of bob-whites 
may easily be imagined. 

There is evidence that the skunk does 
some good, but he is an enemy both of 
poultry and game and should be con- 
trolled on the preserve. 


Wolves, cougars, bob-cats and eagles 
are comparatively scarce in the Eastern 
States, and it is for this reason that the 
deer increase when shooting is prohibit- 
ed. Deer are decreasing in the Western 
States in places where vermin shows an 
increase and where little or no shooting 
is permitted by law. 

Mr. Thompson-Seton informs me that 
the turtles have sadly interfered with his 
rearing wild ducks. There are records 
of certain fish and frogs seizing young 
ducks, and the carp has destroyed much 
wild rice and other duck foods by “root- 
ing” up the plants. I have often seen the 
duck-hawk hunting wild fowl.’ Blue- 
jays and red squirrels have been charged 
with destroying birds’ eggs. Moles are 
said to destroy many nests by burrowing 
under them. 

Granting that some of the game-bird 
enemies take only a few birds during the 
year it seems evident (where there are 
many species, as there are in most places, 
some of which are noted and persistent 
game destroyers) the total number eaten 
and destroyed must be large, quite large 
enough, in my opinion, to prevent the 
great increase of the game birds referred 
to at the beginning of this paper. When 
there are additional losses due to climate 
and a little shooting is permitted we must 
expect a steady decrease of game. 

Nature’s balance, which is preserved by 
natural game enemies and climate, surely 
must be badly upset by the addition of 
numerous house cats, dogs and rats. On 


5An account of this hawk seizing a wooden decoy 
will be found in the subsequent paper, “How to Pre- 
serve Wild Ducks.” 
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a farm in Pennsylvania where a number 
of bob-whites nested I observed that the 
cats were hunting the young birds and 
complained to their owner without good 
results. I remained on the farm until the 
opening day for the shooting when I as- 
certained that not a single “quail” was 
left. The ground was searched carefully 
and thoroly with the aid of excellent 
dogs, and not a bird was found in the 
neighborhood. There had been no shoot- 
ing; food, water and grit and dusting 
places were plentiful, and in order to mi- 
grate from the region the birds must 
necessarily have traveled a long distance 
thru a pine forest, since the farm with a 
few others formed a large clearing; the 
place appeared to be one where the birds 
would naturally remain. Several pair of 
bob-whites nested on the farm; the cock 
birds whistled daily. The foxes took a 
few chickens during my visit, and there 
seems to be but little doubt that the cats 
assisted them and other vermin in exter- 
minating the bob-whites. 

There is a record of the destruction of 
every bird onan island by a single cat 
(introduced by a lighthouse keeper) and 
its progeny. Many species of birds were 
abundant prior to the advent of the cat. 
On another island some cats, which were 
introduced by sheepmen to exterminate 
the rabbits, destroyed every native bird . 
and drove away thousands of sea birds 
which formerly nested there. Many 
species of native birds had been abund- 
ant, but not a bird remained. 

Last autumn I saw many cats in a 
beautiful country for ruffed grouse, in 
Maine. Large numbers of cats were liv- 
ing in the fields and woods; some lived 
in an abandoned house. The ruffed 
grouse seemed to be almost extinct. Cats 
are said to be one of the principal causes 
for the disappearance of the heath-hen 
which undoubtedly is vanishing. 

Dogs running at large, farm dogs 
which accompany farmers in the fields, 
and even shooting dogs out for a run 
with their owners, do much damage to 
game. The dogs do not catch many old 
birds, of course, but they chase them, and 
birds will not nest in a field where they 
are thus annoyed. 

Captain Oates, the owner of a game 
preserve in England, found sixteen wild 
duck..eggs in the hole of a rat which he 
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dug out and killed, and English game 
preservers say that rats must be exter- 
munated. 

it has been said that there must be 
some unknown cause, such as disease, 
tor example, to account tor the great 
loss whicn certainly occurs every year, 
even when shooting is prohibited. Wild 
animals, however, s¢em to be almost tree 
from diseases when they are uncrowded 
in the woods and fields and food is 
abundant. ‘lhe grouse on the moors, 


and the pheasants and wild fowl on pre-, 


serves where they are overcrowded, have 
suffered from diseases, just as people in 
tenements often suffer from them; but 
the gamekeepers have instantly put an 
end to diseases by moving their birds to 
fresh ground, and on modern preserves 
where game is overabundant diseases are 
prevented by rearing on fresh ground 
every year or every other year. Where 
the birds can be closely observed, 
therefore, they do not seem to suffer 
from diseases excepting on contaminated 
ground. Granting there are some un- 
known causes of destruction, we insist 
that we must check those we know 
about. We may have good shooting if 
we do, and extinction if we do not do so. 
I enjoy seeing the sly fox about and 
the falcon sailing overhead. It seems 
fortunate that a good lot of game can 
be reared in two or three years, even if 
some vermin is spared. It is, in fact, im- 
possible, in most places, to destroy it all. 
A gamekeeper, however, can practically 
control all roving dogs and house cats 
and rats, and a good part of the snakes 
and other vermin on a few farms; if this 
be done the shooting should be as good 
or better than it ever was anywhere, and 
in order that men of small means may 
combine and thus preserve the game, 
they should be permitted to sell some of 
it to pay the cost of guarding it. The 
gamekeeper must be on the ground every 
day in the year. He will not remain 
without compensation. The State, as 
we have often insisted, cannot and 
does not control the game enemies, ex- 
cepting sportsmen and _ hotel-keepers. 
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It should, therefore, lend every aid to 
those who will employ gamekeepers and 
thus provide shooting for themselves, 
shooting rent for the farmers, pay for the 
keepers, and cheap game for those who 
do not shoot. The shooting for the indo- 
lent, as I have said at other times, is 
usually better in the vicinity of game 
preserves than anywhere else in the State. 
Every one is therefore benefited, and best 
of all, the game will not become extinct, 
but, on the other hand, will soon become 
cheap in the markets. 

It is important that something should 
be done at once. Many species of wild 
vermin have held their own or even in- 
creased in some localities while the game 
birds have decreased, and domestic ver- 
min undoubtedly is increasing. The 
marvelous rate of increase of the game 
birds, when unchecked, indicates that “a 
large stock of individuals of the same 
species, relatively to the number of its 
enemies, is absolutely necessary for tts 
preservation.” The small remnants of 
game which some think the laws can 
preserve are not sufficient. “Any one 
who has tried,” says Darwin, “knows 
how troublesome it is to get seed from a 
few wheat or other such plants in a 
garden. I have in this case lost every 
single seed.” The birds can take all of 
the seeds when there are only a few. 
The game enemies, in places where there 
are only a few game birds, have also 
been known to take them all. And the 
danger of their doing this increases, 
even where laws prohibiting shooting 
(the mainstay of protectionists) are en- 
acted. 

It is evident that if the States turn 
down ‘an immense number of half-tame 
pheasants from “hatcheries,” they 
will be more easily taken by. natural 
game enemies than the wild birds are, 
and that the sportsmen will only be taxed 
to feed vermin. On any farm where the 

game may show an increase the farmer 

will no doubt put up some signs and 

the licensed sportsman will be told to 

try some less favored ground. Such 

is field sports in America today. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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HE passage of a big fleet in a fot- 
bs eign port is more than an affair 
of international interest; it also 
causes deep concern to the officers, and 
to the local authorities as well. Admiral 
Evans’s fleet of thirty war-vessels 
brought to Rio de Janeiro a small army 
of 16,000 enlisted men, whose ten days 
of shore leave would have proven a 
severe tax on almost any maritime city. 
Considerable anxiety was felt by press 
and people as to how the men would com- 
port themselves under the circumstances, 
but now that they are gone only words 
of regret are heard over the departure of 
the bright and well-behaved fellows, who 
captured every one’s heart. 

Doubtless one of the contributing fac- 
tors to this satisfactory outcome was the 
special service for men of the navy, or- 
ganized by a committee of American resi- 
dents, under the auspices of the local 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
“Naval officers are more or less accus- 
tomed to being dined and wined,” said 
one of the oldest officers of the fleet, “but 
this is the first time in my experience 
where any systematic arrangements have 
been made to give the enlisted men a 
good time.” The bluejacket usually goes 
ashore on liberty for the day, and is com- 
pelled to shift for himself; with no 
knowledge of the place, the language, the 
people and their customs, money and 
values, he usually wastes his time, sees 
nothing of the beauties of the place, is 
fleeced on every side by unscrupulous 
dealers, and returns on board with a 
headache and an empty purse. 

To avoid such results and contribute to 
the men’s comfort and pleasure was the 
objective of the committee, organized 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. J. 
Slechta, Acting Consul General. Early 
in the planning the Prefect of the city, 
General Souza Aguiar, who had been 
Commissioner of Brazil at the World’s 
Fairs of Chicago and St. Louis, was 
sought out and interested. Thru his influ- 
ence the president of the Cantareira Fer- 
ry Company, Viscount de Moraes, grant- 
ed free use of a spacious waiting room, 


recently constructed at the steamer land- 
ing, where headquarters were established 
under the name “Information Bureau 
for American Seamen.” A large sign 
was stretched across the front of the 
building, so as to be readily seen by the 
men as they left the barges and stepped 
ashore. For this Bureau they made a 
bee-line by the hundreds every day. It 
became far more than its name implies; 
from the very first hour cf the first day, 
when the barges disembarked their crews, 
the Bureau was crowded full of men, ex- 
changing money, writing letters, buying 
curios, getting meal and _ excursion 
tickets. It was the rendezvous of all, offi- 
cers and men; questions and problems of 
all kinds were there taken for solution; 
it was the last place the boys left at night 
as they went back on board. 

The committee had prepared 200 large 
placards, outlining the facilities offered, 
illustrated with post-card views of the 
city; these were put up in conspicuous 
places in the men’s quarters on each ves- 
sel an hour after the fleet had dropt 
anchor, on orders from Captain Ingersoll, 
Chief of Staff, to whom the committee 
addressed itself with a presentation from 
the Ambassador. An edition of 21,000 
pocket-folders, with map of city, and use- 
ful information about value of money, 
how to see the sights of the city, postage 
rates, etc., was printed ; these were hand- 
ed out to every man on landing from the 
ships. 

To exchange dollars for milreis was 
the first concern of every man as he 
reached terra firma, and the committee 
had provided in the Bureau a Money 
Changer, under a guarantée to give every 
man legal rates. In front of his cage the 
men lined up every morning by the 
scores, patiently waiting their turns, and 
yet anxious to get out and see the town. 
During the ten days this man exchanged 
$80,000 into Brazilian money, and just 
before closing hours each night he would 
exchange back into American money at 
the same rate all that the boys had not 
spent, thus saving them considerable, 
about $6,000 in all. 
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Long tables, on which were scattered 
paper and envelopes with Y. M. C. A. 
imprint, pens, ink and all accessories for 
letter writing, were furnished free; 
scores of men could be seen at all hours 
of the day sending back to loved ones at 
home the impressions of their first tour 


abroad. No estimate of the thousands of 


letters written can be made, but some 
idea of the manner in which this privilege 
was utilized can be had from the fact that 
11,000 sheets of paper and 6,000 en- 
velopes were used, and that a large mail- 
box, placed in the Bureau by the post- 
office authorities, was filled up and 
emptied usually once an hour. 

Another feature of utility was the sale 
of meal tickets. Arrangements had been 
made with a dozen restaurants to serve 
the men meals at a fixt price, tickets to 
be sold at the Bureau and redeemed af- 
terward, thus avoiding extortion and 
cheating in change. Over 1,300 of such 
tickets were sold. 

But the crowning feature was the ex- 
cursion business. Unlimited credit is due 
the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light and 


Power Company, a powerful American 
organization, for cordial co-operation. 
Under the personal supervision of their 
Assistant General Manager, Mr. E. D. 
Trowbridge, excursions were sent off at 
frequent intervals to various points of in- 
terest, always with English speaking 


guides and in special cars. No less than 
5,000 men were handled on these excur- 
sions, and another 5,000 went off by 
themselves on private trips of sight-see- 
ing, following the instructions given in 
the folder issued by the committee. 

The most: notable of these excursions 
was to Corcovado, a mountain peak ris- 
ing within the city limits some 2,300 feet 
above sea level; the trip was made by 
electric tram, crossing an old aqueduct 
built in 1750 by the Jesuit fathers, then 
winding along thru the woods of Santa 
Thereza Hill to Sylvestre, occasional 
glimpses offering themselves thru the 
foliage of the city and bay below. An 
hour later a cog-wheel road is taken, 
climbing grades of 20 and 30 per cent., 
puffing away to the summit, where, 
amidst the clouds, one has a superb view 
out over old ocean and down on the bay, 
with the fleet nestled in its bosom, and 
the city, half a mile below. The exclama- 
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tions of the fellows on their return from 
these trips were always appreciative, if 
couched in pithy terms: “The finest 
ever,” “Great thing that,” “Sure worth 
the dough,” etc. 

These excursions were run at cost 
price, and every man got his money’s 
worth. After a few days the committee 
lost its voice in barking the excursions, 
and men from the fleet volunteered for 
this service. One fellow, Jenkins, had a 
knack for it. Standing up on the counter, 
he would call out in a fog-horn voice: 
“Excursion to Corkyvady—big run for 
your money—come on—you’re a lot o’ 
mutts if you pass this up—you’ll never 
have a mother look after you so well as 
these uns—only five more tickets left for 
this bunch—all aboard!” And so, all day 
long, amidst great merriment, chaffing 
and the best of order, the fellows were 
helped on their way in a strange city. 

Men and officers were profuse in their 
expressions of appreciation and gratitude. 
Numberless such testimonies could be ad- 
duced. Admiral Evans sent the commit- 
tee a letter of thanks, accompanying a 
similar letter from a committee of petty 
officers. One officer remarked that the 
amount of trouble from disorderly men 
after shore leave was almost nil ; another 
said that the men were leaving Rio with 
some definite ideas of the place, and with 
pleasant memories, instead of no impres- 
sions at all, except of gin-shops and 
dives; still another told a member of the 
committee that the thousands of letters 
written from Rio telling of their good 
treatment by a citizens’ committee would 
doubtless be of great aid at the recruiting 
stations. 

Several officers gave expression to the 
wish that similar work be undertaken in 
other foreign ports as American fleets 
touched at them in their cruises. The 
difficult question of personnel at such for- 
eign ports could be handled by the fleet 
itself, detailing men to run the Bureau, 
if only local Y. M. C. A.’s and Consulates 
would do the preliminary work of arrang- 
ing for suitable provision of booths, etc., 
at the landing, studying up the matter of 
excursions, getting out printed matter, 
etc. Surely the welfare of the men, thus 
exemplified in Rio de Janeiro, justifies 
the taking up of this question by those 
qualified to do so. 


Rio DE JANEIRO. 





Petroleum: A Great American Industry 


BY JOHN D. ARCHBOLD 


’ [Mr. Archbold is vice-president of the Standard Oil Company and president of the 


Board of Trustees of Syracuse University. 


He has all his life been connected with the oil 


business and in 1864 went to the oil regions and spent eleven years working in the petroleum 


industry. 


For the facts here given as to the operation of the industry, which has such an 


absorbing interest at this time, credit must be given to H. C. Folger, Jr., who is the head 
of the manufacturing department of the Standard Oil Company and has been connected with 
the company for thirty years and has written much on petroleum.—Epiror.] 


has prospered marvelously. Fifty 

years ago it had not started. To- 
day it is bringing from foreign lands 
$10,000 per hour, twenty-four hours to 
the day, 365 days to the year. Petrole- 
um exports have added $2,000,000,000 
to America’s wealth. 

For many years Pennsylvania was 
considered the custodian of the nation’s 
supply. The “oil region” comprised a 
few counties up a narrow valley. Now 
seven distinct fields, widely separated 
geographically, and markedly dissimilar 
in characteristics, are active in fifteen 
commonwealths, and petroleum produc- 
tion touches the four boundaries of our 
great land—the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Gulf and the Lakes. What was a State 
enterprise has become a National indus- 
try. 

In 1859 the output of petroleum was 
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2,000 barrels. By 1906 it had become 
123,000,000, and the intervening forty- 
seven years have produced the enormous 
total of 1,637,000,000 barrels. Were 
these barrels placed end to end they 
would cover 775,000 miles, would stretch 
to the moon and twice as far beyond, and 
would girdle the globe thirty times. His- 
tory affords no parallel to such commer- 
cial growth. 

The point of greatest weakness in all 
criticisms of the industry is a failure to 
acknowledge this magnificent expansion. 
On the contrary, it has been studiously 
ignored. As a rule, statistics of the 
United States governmental bureaus seem 
tedious reading. But the records about 
petroleum are alive with its growth and 
progress. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
consumption of crude oil in refineries as 
follows: 
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CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE OIL BY THE REFINERIES REPORTING TO THE UNITED 
STATES CENSUS BUREAU. 
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The Geological Survey reports the pro- 
duction of crude oil: 
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England, Germany, China, Africa, India, 
Australia and Japan pay American Sellers 


Seale s+ 1 inch = 50,000,000 bbls. 















































Year Bols. 42s. 

1870 5,260,745 c 

1871 5,205,234 

1872 6,293,194 

1872 9,893,786 -—— 

1874 10,926,945 — 

1875 8,787,514 — 

1876 9,132,669 ——me 

1877 13,350 ,363 — 

1878 15,396,868 ems 

1879 19,914,146 pee 
1880 26,286 125 pee 
1881 27,661,258 pe 
18682 50 549 897 — 
1883 23 449 633 pees 
1884 24,218,438 pes 
1885 21,858,785 

1886 28 064,84) es 
1887 28,283,483 — 
1888 27,612,025 pe 
1889 BB 163, 515 pe 
1890 45,823,572 

1891 54,292,655 

1892 50,514,657 

1893 48,431,066 — 

1894 49,344,516 

1895 52,892,276 

1896 60,960,361 

1897 60,475,516 

1898 65,364,233 

1899 57,070,850 

1900 63,620,529 

1901 69,389,194 

1902 88,766,916 

1903 100,461,337 

1904 117,080,960 

1995 134,717,580 








PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN THE UNITED STATES 1870-1906. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The consumption increased nearly 
fourfold, and production fivefold. What 
industry has a record to match it? 

Petroleum exports command well- 
earned attention. They are $100,000,000 
per annum, and have brought back from 
abroad the astonishing total of 2,000 mil- 
lions in less than fifty years. Yet these 
imposing figures tell only a part of the 
story. From the inception of the indus- 
try petroleum has been exported, the sur- 
plus output finding a foreign market. 
But of late a new impetus has been given 
by the introduction abroad of American 
methods of distribution. | American 
methods no longer stop at the ship’s side 
in a home port. They prevail until the 
oil reaches the consumer’s lamp in every 
quarter of the globe. And the profits 
of transportation and marketing come 
back to America as a return on the 
American capital employed. Crude 
mined in Kansas is delivered by pipe to 
refineries at the Atlantic seaboard. Its 
products are carried in bulk to receiving 
stations in all parts of the world, whence 
it is distributed, still in bulk, by barge, 


car and wagon until the consumers in 





for these most typical American goods. 
The ocean steamers, foreign barges, cars 
and wagons, with all the tankage and 
other accessories for many thousand sta- 
tions represent great investments of 
American capital, and the profits coming 
back from every quarter are steadily add- 
ing to our nation’s wealth. Altho the 
Government’s figures show an average 
income from petroleum exports of $10,- 
ooo per hour, they do not include these 
returns from abroad. Our petroleum 
business is no longer limited to America. 
American in spirit, and American. in 
ownership, it is world-wide in extent, and 
its value to the United States deserves 
consideration before it is destroyed. 
Again, the critics make a poor shift in 
their efforts to show excessive profits. 
That the American petroleum industry is 
profitable has never been denied. But 
profits in any industry should correspond 
with the risks, and the hazards of oil are 
even greater than those of other mining 
ventures. Luck alone locates many pro- 
ducing fields, and when found their life 
and quality cannot be anticipated. What 
seems a satisfactory territory today may 




















soon be valueless. Pithole, in 1865, was 
the third largest post office in Pennsyl- 
vania; but before its streets could be 
paved production had past, and the city’s 
site is now a wilderness. 

For example, because it has not in- 
creased its capital the critics would have 
us assume that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has not increased its assets, and to 
speak of large earnings without conced- 
ing a right to them because of large in- 
vestments is quite in keeping with for- 
ever harking back to the venerable South 
Improvement bugaboo—that abortive in- 
fant corporation, still-born thirty-five 
years ago, its stock never issued nor even 
paid for. 

A recent review from the desk of the 
United States Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions shows that the investments by the 
Standard had increased from. $55,000,000 
to $121,000,000 between 1882 and 1892. 
His words are “more than doubled,” his 
figures show 21-5 times. Assuming 
a corresponding growth for the suc- 
ceeding fifteen years, the investment of 
1907 becomes $400,000,000. Those fa- 
miliar with the expansion of the industry 
will not think the figures excessive. Ex- 
isting pipe lines have been enlarged and 
new ones built to distant fields, enormous 
refineries erected at home and abroad, a 
hundred tank steamers and sailing ships 
provided to carry American products to 
many thousand distributing stations in 
every quarter of the globe, requiring 
tanks, barges, cars, wagons, not to men- 
tion the funds to maintain current stocks 
and distribute goods. In a second paper, 
Commissioner Smith publishes a table 
showing, among other features, the 
profits of the Standard. One column is 
headed “Percentage of net earnings 
based on net assets,” and the earnings 
“average to 1896, 15.3 per cent.” The 
column is not continued, but the basis 
makes its completion easy, and we find 
the total earnings on the net assets for 
1905, 1614 per cent.; and for 1906, as- 
suming as large returns as for 1905, 15.6 
per cent., while from his earlier calcula- 
tion the Commissioner would imake the 
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figure for 1906 only 14% per cent. But 
what are the facts? Men, not yet old, 
recall a steady progress in illumina- 
tion, from sputtering tallow dips and 
dangerous fluid lamps to the safe and sat- 
isfying glow of petroleum. Forty years 
ago the great majority in this and other 
lands were without artificial light. Pe- 
troleum has ameliorated American home 
life and is fast extending its civilizing in- 
fluence thruout the world. 

To distribute American petroleum is 
the mission of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and the industry’s matchless 
growth is its enviable reward. Pipe lines, 
tank cars, bulk ships and tank stations— 
all developed and nearly all originated by 
it—have combined to put a peculiarly 
hazardous industry upon a safer basis. 

As its share in this gigantic commer- 
cial adventure, the Standard employs 
8,000 miles of trunk pipe lines with 75,- 
ooo miles of feeders from wells; storage 
tanks for crude, holding 82,000,000 bar- 
rels; 10,000 tank cars in America and 
2,000 abroad; sixty bulk steamers for 
ocean traffic and twelve for foreign 
coasting trade, with 150 steamers and 
barges at home; 3,000 tank stations in 
America and 5,000 elsewhere ; represent- 
ing an investment of over $600,000,000 
and giving employment to 65,000 men. 

The Standard is a natural evolution to 
meet the demands of the petroleum in- 
dustry because of its unstable foundation. 
Its genius has been an abiding faith in 
American oil. As an organization, its 
success is due to its solidarity; officers 
and men work together in mutual con- 
fidence for a common end, knowing that 
honest effort will have prompt recogni- 
tion, and that when faithful service can 
no longer be rendered an annuity insures 
provision for declining years. As a busi-. - 
ness, its success is due to its commercial 
integrity. It has striven consistently to 
make its volume of trade large thru the 
merit and cheapness of its products. 
Millions of satisfied customers in every 
quarter of the globe will bear witness 
that it has kept its word. 


New York City. 





Haeckel and the Gospels 


BY THE REV. 


[Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe,” 


JOHN M. THOMAS 


which was sold by the tens of thousands in Great 


Britain in a sixpenny edition, and which has exerted tremendous influence among working- 
men of free thought tendencies, contains some startling statements in regard to the Gos- 


pels, which this article runs down to their source. 


been dene. 


So far as is known this has not hitherto 


It is shown that the Gospels were selected much earlier than Haeckel affirms, 
and that the choice was not the work of Councils, but a popular movement. 


The character 


of the apocryphal Gospels, and their differences from those in the Bible, are explained, and 


the general trustworthiness of the canonical records is affirmed. Mr. 
Ver mont.—EbpirTor. | 


elected President of Middlebury College, 


Universe” there is a statement con- 

cerning the separation of the apoc- 

ryphal from the canonical Gospels 
which must be attributed to polemic zeal 
rather than to sincere love of truth and 
of fair play in argument. In order to 
get a full exhibition of its wealth of 
falsehood the passage must be quoted: 


kK Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the 


“As to the four canonical Gospels, we now 
know that they were selected from a host of 
contradictory and forged manuscripts of the 
first three centuries by the 318 bishops who 
assembled at the Council of Nicza in 327. 
The entire list of Gospels numbered forty; the 
canonical list contains four. As the contending 
and mutually abusive bishops could not agree 
about the choice, they determined to leave the 
selection to a miracle. They put all the books 
(according to the Synodicon of Pappus) to- 
gether underneath the altar, and prayed that 
the apocryphal books, of human origin, might 
remain there, and the genuine, inspired books 
might be miraculously placed: on the table of 
the Lord. And that, says tradition, really oc- 
curred! The three synoptic Gospels (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke—all written after them, not by 
them, at the beginning of the second century) 
and the very different Fourth Gospel (osten- 
sibly “after” John, written about the middle 
of the second century) leaped on the table, 
and were thenceforth recognized as the in- 
spired (with their thousand mutual contradic- 
tions) foundations of Christian doctrine.” 


This paragraph is not history, 
even of the most radical school. 
not based on critical examination of reli- 
able sources, but on miserable medieval 


not 
It is 


legends, deliberately chosen, when his- 
torical proof to the contrary was close at 
hand. Not the slightest honest endeavor 
to find out the facts concerning the 
selection of the Gospels could have pre- 
ceded such wild assertions. The learned 
biologist took counsel of his hatred and 
descended to methods totally unworthy 
of a man of science. 


What is the authority for the declara- 
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Thomas has been 


tion that the canonical Gospels were 
chosen by a miracle at’ the Council of 
Niczea? According to McCabe’s trans- 
lation of Haeckel it is the Synodicon of 
Pappus. Name and title have an ancient 
sound, and are sufficiently unfamiliar to 
lead even one who has read somewhat in 
Church history to imagine that the ap- 
peal is made to some early Church 
father. ‘the only Pappus one can dis- 
cover in any ordinary book of reference 
is an Alexandrian mathematician, who 
compiled an important history of mathe- 
matics in the latter part of the fourth 
century. This mathematical Pappus 
makes no reference whatever to the ori- 
gin of the Gospels. Haeckel’s authority 
is Johannes Pappus, a Lutheran divine 
who died in 1610, nearly thirteen cen- 
turies after the Nicene Council! Johan- 
nes Pappus was a harmless sort of man, 
a preacher in the Minster in Strassburg 
and professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity, an advocate of the strict Luther-. 
an position as against those who wished 
to compromise with Calvinistic doctrine. 
Among the host of mediocre writings 
which he put forth was a Synodicon 
Vetus, which related in extreme brevity, 
possibly to aid students in memorizing, 
the acts and decrees of the ancient Coun- 
cils, beginning with the Council at Jeru- 
salem, described in Acts, xv. This 
Synodicon may be found in the “Biblio- 
theca Greca,” of J. A. Fabricius (Ham- 
burg: 1718), and there one may read 
(Vol. xi, p. 197f), in parallel columns 
of Greek, and Latin, the ridiculous 
legend on which Haeckel bases his state- 
ment that “we now know that they (the 
four Gospels) were selected . . . at 
the Council of Nicza.” 

However, Mr. McCabe, the translator 
of the “Welt-Rathsel,” has been a little 
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kind to Haeckel, for the authority in the 
original German edition is not even so 
respectable and ancient as Johannes 
Pappus, of Strassburg. There is no 
mention in the German edition of the 
Lutheran theologian, but instead appeal 
is had to a certain “Saladin,” the author 
of a learned and scientific treatise on the 
Bible, which Haeckel describes as “a 
critical investigation of the structure of 
the Jewish-Christian religion on _ the 
basis of the critical study of the Bible.” 
“Saladin’s” book is entitled “Jehovah’s 
Gesammelte Werke,” and was published 
at Leipzig in 1896. Who is this new 
German savarit whose name carries suffi- 
cient weight with a great scientist to fix 
the date and manner of the selection of 
the Gospels? Investigation here is diffi- 
cult, for “Saladin” is not a scholar whose 
works are reported in historical journals 
and bibliographies, nor are his books of 
sufficient decency to be admitted to pub- 
lic libraries and put on sale in respectable 
book stores. “Saladin” proves to be Mr. 
Stewart Ross, the editor of the Secular 
Review, and “Jehovah’s Gesammelte 
Werke” is a translation of “God and His 


Book,” a tract of an anti-religious agi- 
tator, to whom truth is no object, and 
who is eager to pick up any fable, no 
matter how sadly discredited nor how 
often disowned by historical science, pro- 
vided only it can place some religious 


institution in a bad light. A sharp dis- 
tinction must be made between radical 
historical critics, like Professor William 
B. Smith, of Tulane University, and 
Professor Daniel V6lter, of Amsterdam, 
who launch with good intent ill-founded 
and impossible theories, and such men 
as “Saladin,” who are not seeking to 
establish facts, but to overthrow an 
enemy, and acting on the maxim, 
“Everything is fair in war.” 

It is passing strange that Haeckel was 
induced to lean upon a staff which could 
only pierce his hand. One would have 
thought that the title would have be- 
trayed the faker to him, for no scholar 
would entitle a treatise “Jehovah’s 
Gesammelte Werke,” or imagine that a 
work with such a title page could have 
the slightest scientific or historical value. 
The spectacle of men who are seeking to 
establish a new theory of the universe 
employing each in his own language an 
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authority whose name carries a sugges- 
tion of weight in that language, and each 
omitting reference to writings which 
would discredit their theories with their 
countrymen, is not pleasant contempla- 
tion for one who likes to believe in the 
honor and good faith of scientific investi- 
gators of all schools of thought. 

It is a settled principle of historical in- 
vestigation that the growth of fable about 
a fact does not disprove the fact itself. 
No one doubts that the city of Rome was 
at some time founded, tho he may gravely 
suspect that Romulus was neither sired 
by a god, nor suckled by a wolf, nor fed 
by a woodpecker. The current supersti- 
tion that horse-hairs thrown into a river 
turn into water-snakes does not deny the 
existence of snakes which are at home in 
the water. If some pious romancer of 
the days when any miracle was credible 
thought to commend the Gospels by a tale 
of their marvelous origin, the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels themselves is 
not thereby in the least affected. 

It is true that many more Gospels were 
written than the four we have in our 
Bible. But it is fact of just as sound and 
scientific history as that which one reads 
in Trevelyan about Lord Macaulay, or 
in Nicolay and Hay about Abraham Lin- 
coln, that the four were not selected at 
the Council of Nicza, nor chosen by any 
principle of preferment by any other ec- 
clesiastical gathering. Reliable records 
of the Nicene Council are extant, com- 
posed by contemporaries, and there is not 
the slightest mention in them of any de- 
bate as to what was Scripture and what 
not. The question was not even up for 
discussion. Nearly seventy-five years 
later three Councils under St. Augustine 
put forth authoritative lists of New Tes- 
tament books. But these Councils sim- 
ply ratified, for the benefit of scattered 
and ill-informed Churches, what had 
come to be the recognized practice of the 
Church. There had been debate about 
the Apocalypse, II Peter and Jude, but 
no one had the slightest doubt that there 
were four Gospels, and only four, which 
could possibly have any claim to recogni- 
tion as authoritative exponents of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 

For over two centuries prior to that 
time the Gospels accepted today had held 
an established position among Christians. 
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Ireneus, who wrote about the close of 
the second century, explains why there 
were just four Gospels. His reasons are 
trivial—because there are four principal 
winds, because the cherubim were four- 
faced—but the fact that he had to give a 
reason shows that four books were then 
prominent, and his references leave no 
room for doubt that they were the four 
now accepted. Origin of Alexandria, a 
little later than Irenzus, refers to the 
canonical Gospels as the four “which 
alone are uncontroverted in the Church 
of God spread under heaven.” 

Justin the Martyr, about 150 A. D., re- 
fers to the “Memoirs of the Apostles,” 
which were read each Sunday “as long as 
time permits,” and his quotations are 
from the canonical four. The list of 
Christian writings known as the Mura- 
torian .Canon, which dates from about 
175 A. D., includes no other Gospels. 
Tatian the Syrian, who about the same 
time produced a composite work of the 
accepted records concerning Jesus, called 
his book a Diatessaron, using the four 
Gospels familiar to us. That is certainly 
sufficient evidence to establish the fact 
that at least 200 years before the Council 
of Nicza, the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John had worked their way 
into general preference as the treatises 
superior to all others on the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

The selection of the Gospels was a vital 
movement. No Bishop or Pope gave 
Matthew and Mark their honor. No 
Synod or Assembly helped the Fourth 
Gospel to win its way. The four were 
selected by the insight and discernment 
of humble men and women who lived: in 
the spirit of Jesus pure and honorable 
lives, and who found these books useful 
above others in declaring the image of 
Jesus to their heart. In the weekly read- 
ing of the “Memoirs of the Apostles,” as 
related by Justin, the books now in our 
New Testament came to be the most pop- 
ular. The process was entirely similar to 
the selection of hymns for general 
Church use at the present day. Any dis- 


ciple is free to write a new hymn; any 


Church is free to use it in worship. Here 
and there many new hymns are intro- 
duced, and in the process of years now 
and then one is selected for what may be 
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called the official hymnology of the 
Church. Thus Phillips Brooks’s carol, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” was com- 
posed for his Sunday School in 1868, sold 
by a local book-seller, inserted in a School 
Hymnal six years later, but not until 
twenty-four years after its composition 
included in the Episcopal Hymnal. The 
affection of the people gave it its honor. 
Precisely so were the Gospels selected by 
Christian disciples,“ the early Christians 
of martyr stuff. It is a gross misrepre- 
sentation to imply that any Council, at a 
date early or late, did not know what 
records of the life of Christ to select. 
and by chance or miracle fixt upon four 
which would do as well as any others. 
Among the Gospels classed as apocry- 
phal there are a number which were 
serious endeavors to embody evangelical 
tradition, and which are sufficiently early 
to allow some reliance upon their state- 
ments. One of these is the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which Jerome found in Pales- 
tine about the year 385, and translated 
into Latin. His translation is lost, but 
some twenty-four fragments are pre- 
served in quotation. These fragments 
are very similar to verses from the 
canonical gospels, and taken together 
their addition to our knowledge of Jesus 
is very slight. The same may be said of 
the Gospel of Peter, a portion of which 
was found at Akhmim, Upper Egypt, in 
1892. It was certainly not by Peter, tho 
it was a sincere attempt to represent the 
truth, but if one should use it as authori- 
tative in narrating the deeds and teach- 
ing of Jesus, it would make no great dif- 
ference. Other Gospels, such as that of 
the Ebionites, doubtless disappeared be- 
cause they included heretical notions, but 
should they be rediscovered—as is not 
entirely impossible—they would be most 
unlikely to affect the opinions concerning 
Jesus, even of the historians most free 
from bias, in any appreciable degree. 
There are other apocryphal Gospels of 
an entirely different class from these just 
mentioned. These are the religious ro- 
mances, like the Protevangelium of 
James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, which were written 
to satisfy curiosity on points on which 
the recognized Gospels are silent, e. g., 
the history of Joseph the carpenter, the 
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life of Mary before her marriage and 
after the death of. Jesus, the childhood 
and youth of Christ himself. Long ago 
these books were forbidden to be read 
in churches, and certain divines de- 
nounced them as misleading and inju- 
rious. There has been a glamour over 
them ever since, and the superstition is 
widely prevalent, especially among those 
influenced by “free thought,” that if only 
these apocryphal Gospels could be 
known, a truer and more human under- 
standing of Jesus would be the result. 
Anti-religious agitators have encouraged 
the belief that the apocryphal books are 
more worthy of confidence than the 
canonical authorities. 

It would be highly useful if the New 
Testament Apocrypha could be scattered 
far and wide, that everybody might see 
just what they are. One can now secure 
a good translation at a low price in the 
Temple Bible, and there is not the slight- 
est harm in reading them as long as one 
can keep awake. The books are filled 
with the incredible and the silly super- 
natural ad nauseam. Whatever basis of 
fact they contain is derived from the 
familiar Gospels; all else is the product 
of purest fancy. 

The conclusion should not be drawn 
that these writings are of no value. 
They are important for the history of 
the time in which they were composed. 
Many an interesting side-light on Church 
history shines from them, and their quo- 
tations and appropriations from the 
canonical Gospels often increase our 
knowledge of the history of the text. 
Some of these books have been of almost 
incalculable influence. The Assumption 
of Mary, which dates from about the 
fifth century, and which recites the 
miraculous gathering of the twelve 
Apostles to witness the enthronement of 
the Virgin as the Queen of Heaven, in 
certain ages was more loved than the 
Gospel of John, and its stamp will abide 
on Christian art forever, and upon Cath- 
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olic piety for more generations than at 
present can be foreseen. 

But as sources of information con- 
cerning Jesus these books are absolutely 
valueless. During the generations of 
their origin the Church set herself 
against them, not because they were non- 
miraculous, but because they contained 
incredible miracles. The Protestant 
fathers ratified the choice of the early 
Church of the soberest and sanest books 
on the life of Christ that had been pro- 
duced, basing their judgment on what 
seemed most likely to be true and what 
most found their hearts as good men. It 
is more than a little unfair that their 
motives should now be called in ques- 
tion, and that the long vital process of 
the selection of reliable records of the 
Christian faith should be passed over 
with a sneer. 

The Gospels of the New Testament 
are not above the scientific examination 
of historians for the determination of the 
truth. They are old-time witnesses to 
very remote and remarkable events, and 
any man who doubts has the right of 
cross-examination, Research may read 
on the Gospel page many things the mul- 
titude does not see there, and may under- 
stand certain pages differently than has 
been the pious custom. But the most 
relentless research to date agrees, in the 
case of the first three Gospels, that the 
witnesses were of the second generation 
of Christians, and that they told the facts 
as they sincerely believed them. The 
Gospel story took shape on the soil of 
Palestine, where Jesus lived, and during 
the lifetime of men who had heard Him 
talk. Divergencies in detail exist and 
are not unimportant, but the substance 
of the message, that Jesus of Nazareth 
lived a divine and blameless life, and that 
He taught truth which lifts men above 
the cares and hardships of this common 
world, is fixt and certain. The Naza- 
rene put His impress on the heart of the 
world, and it is still legible. 


East Orance, N. J. 








The Shah’s First Year 


Universe.” Were 


advanced less dur- 
ing the nineteenth 
century than it did 
in the year 1907. 
Lord  Curzon’s 
great work on 
Persia, written in 
the early nineties, 
was largely, with 
the addition of a 
few personal ob- 
servations, a revi- 
sion of much that 
had been written 
in the early years 


of the past cen- 


tury. It is prob- 
ably the best book 
ever published on 
Persia, and yet 
time has proven 
that he knew prac- 
tically nothing 
about the coun- 
try’s future. He 
saw _ everything 
thrii English spec- 
tacles, shadowed 
by an Indian hel- 
met. He did not 
believe that it was 
. possible for the 
people to awaken 
without a helping 
hand, but as often 
happens, the unex- 
pected has come to 
pass. 

This awakening 
thruout the coun- 
try has not been 
along _ material 
lines, for the peo- 
ple have become 
poorer; at least, 
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BY OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


N the 1oth of January Mohamet 
() Ali Mirza completed his first 
year on the Persian throne as 

“King of Kings” and “Shadow of the 
time 
change in Persia, the past twelve months 
would equal a hundred years, for Iran 


measured by landlord’s fields. 

















THE SHAH AS HE APPEARED AT THE PAR- 


LIAMENT. 


the rich have found it harder to meet 
_their obligations, and the peasants in 
many localities, being strong enough to 
resist the tax gatherer, have quit their 
The fact is that there 
has been a state of passive anarchy thru- 
out the country during the whole of the 


year. The parlia- 
ment blames the 
court for these 
chaotic conditions, 
while the court 
party calls the par- 
liament a debating 
school, In the 
meantime Russia, 
whose legation is 
almost under the 
shadow of the par- 
liament building, 
looks on with sat- 
isfaction, confident 
that the ripening 
fruit will drop into 
her apron, on the 
corner of which 
may be found the 
seal of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement 
of last summer. 
While in mate- 
rial things the 
country has gone 
backward, there 
has been a great 
intellectual awak- 
ening among the 
common people. It 
seems strange to 
us to hear the mer- 
chant, artisan, and 
sometimes the la- 
boring mechanic 
discussing politics, 
always with Japan 
as their ideal. 
Formerly the only 
part these peo- 
ple had in the gov- 
ernment was to 
pay their taxes and 
turn their faces to 
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the wall when the carriages of the harem 
were passing. 

It is only natural that the priesthood 
should have a strong influence in these 
changes, for they are the leaders in intel- 


lectual as well as religious thought and | 


progress, and without them it is hard to 
see how the reform movement could 
have succeeded. It is not unlikely that, 
as the liberal movement gains strength, 
the influence of the priests will decrease, 
for the movement has back of it strong 
and determined men. Whether they will 
succeed in establishing a liberal and fair- 
ly honest government is uncertain, but 
one thing is sure—Mohammedism in 
Persia can never be what it was a few 
years ago. With all this political agita- 
tion going on, Babism has had an oppor- 
tunity which it has vigorously improved, 
and it is claimed that most of the cleric- 
als in the parliament are Babists. In- 


deed, one of the leading clericals told the 
writer that he proposed to open a Babee 
house of worship. Until a year ago few 
Babists were bold enough to confess their 
faith in that strange mixture of truth 


and fabic. “his means, too, a more 
tolerant spirit toward Christianity and 
better treatment for the Jews. 

The young Shah had hardly got thru 
with his housewarming last January un- 
til he was bombarded with complaints 
against M. Naus, a Belgian who, as 
Minister of Customs and Posts, had 
gained a marvelous control over the 
whole country thru the paying of sala- 
ries and distribution of revenues. It was 
not denied that many of the complaints 
were well founded, and that M. Naus 
had let his ambitions lead him too far, 
but the young ruler always replied: “We 
must have money, and M. Naus is the 
best man we have to find it.” When the 
time came that he could not meet the 
demands he was forced to resign. Later 
his carriage was attacked by a band of 
infuriated men in the street. He then 
left the country and the customs passed 
into the hands of Nasr-el-Molk, an able 
Persian, trained at Oxford. 

Shortly after this a*half brother of the 
Shah, whose mother was a Kurdish girl 
from one of the wild tribes, organized 
a strong armed force from among his 
mother’s people in Kurdistan and threat- 
ened Hamadan. He proposed, after tak- 
ing Hamadan, to proceed to Teheran 





er 











A. KURDISH GIRL FROM THE HILLS. 
The mother of Salar-e-Dovieh, leader of the Re- 
bellion, was a Kurdish girl, taken to the Shah’s 
harem when he was the crown prince and lived in 
Tabriz. 
and contest his brother’s right to the 
throne. He had been encouraged to be- 
lieve that the parliament would support 
such a venture, but instead they stood 
loyally by the Shah, and the rebellion, 
after a month, failed completely. No 
adequate punishment was inflicted on the 
Prince. 

The recall in May of Ali Askair from 
exile to become again prime minister, by 
the Shah, proved a great mistake. While 
he was a clever man, he did not realize 
the strength of the reform movement 
nor that the people held him responsible 
for their troubles. The people charged 
that, while he was prime minister under 
the late Shah, he had negotiated a need- 
less loan of twenty millions of tomans, 
which was afterward divided among the 
ministers at court. It is well known that 
the various ones about the court sudden- 
ly became enormously rich, but whether 
or not he was to blame for it all will 
never be known. 

Upon his return to power he again 
took the title of Attabeg, the highest pos- 
sible Persian honor. One evening in 
September, as he was leaving the parlia- 
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ment, he was fatally shot, the assassin 
at once committing suicide. 

The joy of the people at this deed 
plainly showed their hatred for the man. 
The minister’s body was quietly taken 
without special honors to Koom for 
burial, but not so with the. poor wretch 
who was hired to commit the murder. 
His grave, near the city, at once became 
the place for pilgrimages. A special day 
was proclaimed for recognizing what was 
called a great service to the country, and 
parliament adjourned while 20,000 peo- 
ple went with flowers to do his memory 
honor. He was proclaimed a national 
hero and poets made him the subject of 
verse, 

Other lives were attempted, among 
them the Alla Dovleh, the Governor of 
the city. Fear and dread filled the hearts 
of many of the leading citizens, and this 
feeling even extended to the Court, for 
in November the Shah himself proposed 
to make peace with the parliament, and 
as an evidence of good faith came in per- 
son to the assembly. But it was hardly 
a month before the same guns that. an- 


nounced the royal visit to the parliament 
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were again lined up in the public square 
to be used this time on the parliament 
building filled with armed men—the re- 
ception committee, if you please, of a 
month before! At the same time it 
seemed that a battle between the two 
forces was inevitable, but the year closed 
without serious riots, and we might add, 
without pay to many of those employed 
by the Government. The lack of money 
is the greatest difficulty in the way of the 
success of the liberal movement. To 
overcome this difficulty a national bank 
is being organized with a German in 
charge. Many favored an American 
Moses to lead them out of their financial 
wilderness, as aside from the missionaries 
America has few interests in Persia. But 
the German Legation took up the matter 
and sent to Berlin for some one. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement con- 
cerning Persia has caused much feeling 
against both countries, especially in 
Teheran. The leaders in political affairs, 
regardless of party, say that a riot can be 
precipitated any day in Teheran that will 
endanger the lives of all foreigners, and 
in case of such an event, 21' TEv-ope and 














THE GRAVE OF THE ASSASSIN DECORATED WITH FLOWERS. 





THE FUTURE OF RACIAL 


HATRED 














CROWDS GOING TO THE GRAVE OF 


THE ASSASSIN WHO KILLED THE PERSIAN PRIME 


MINISTER LAST SEPTEMBER. 


In the tents tea and refreshments were served, the expense being borne by popular subscription. 


The day this 


picture was taken, Parliament had adjourned to do honor to his memory. 


America would invite Russia. to put 
troops in there to restore order, and when 
that is accomplished who can tell her to 
withdraw her Cossacks? 

While all this is being feared Turkish 
troops have crossed the frontier and re- 
stored order about Urumia and Salmas 
with the result that the people, after years 


of anarchy, are glad even to welcome the 
“unspeakable Turk.” 

Those, however, who know conditions 
in East Turkey, have little hope that the 
present security of life and property will 
continue, if the star and crescent are al- 
lowed to remain. 


TEHERAN, PERSIA. 
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The Future of Racial Hatred 


Y HON. YUKIO OZAKI 


Mayor or Tokyo, JAPAN 


{Hon. Yukio Ozaki is the present Mayor of the city of Tokyo, Japan, and has been the 


Minister of Education of the Japanese Government. 
“The future of racial hatred” seems to represent an intelligent class 


ma’s political party. 


He was an active leader in Count Oku- 


of Japanese people, for this reason it may hold especial interest for the reading public of 


America.—Ebp1Tor. ] 


ACE hatred is one of the great 
R questions agitating the world to- 
day. But as communication be- 
tween countries and peoples advances 
boundary lines will become less severe 
and even obliterated, with the result that 
racial antagonism will disappear. The 
manners and customs of the various peo- 
ples will become familiar to all, often- 
times they will be interchangeable, and 
this in itself will constitute a natural 
peace-maker between nations, quite with- 
out interference or the effort toward 
amalgamation by enthusiasts. 


Yet there is a great obstacle which lies 
in the way, and delays this natural evolu- 
tion toward unity. This obstacle is noth- 
ing more nor less than the appearance in 
all countries of pseudo great men, who 
play on the prejudices of the ignorant 
and weak, and turn these to their own ac- 
count in political and other schemes. 
Bismarck was a man of that sort, fanning 
the flame of race prejudice as he did, and 
ever adding new fuel to it, for the fur- 
therance of his personal ambitions. Con- 
tinental Europe, before Bismarck’s rise, 
was thoroly cosmopolitan. It was the 
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time when Free Trade, as set forth by 
Cobden and Bright, was popular in 
Europe, and the weight and currency sys- 
tem was about to be made reduced to an 
international basis. The open door policy 
prevailed thruout Western Europe. But 
with the rise of Bismarck this open door 
policy, and cosmopolitanism, received a 
set-back, and he built up a policy on na- 
tional and racial lines. The Germans were 
on the point of abondoning their heavy 
and old-style lettering for the Roman al- 
phabet ; this Bismarck discouraged. He 
forced the use of the German letters, and 
constantly appealed to national sentiment, 
knowing that it would serve his own ends 
to do so, tho it set Germany back for gen- 
erations to come. 

True great men will not attempt to sat- 
isfy personal ambitions at the expense of 
world-progress. They will not rejoice in 
a temporary, personal success gained by 
such narrowness. Unfortunately, Bis- 
marck Jacked the noblest ideal of great- 
ness, and sacrificed the progress of the 
entire people for his own ambition. Such 
men are contemptible even in their great- 
ness. 
was a contemptible great man. What 
was the result of this great man’s career? 
It is true that he helped Germany to rise 
among the nations; at the same time he 
undermined the progress of the nations 
as a whole. The tendency to universaliz- 
ing the currency and weight systems, to- 
gether with other matters of like genera] 
interest, he destroyed, and he was largely 
instrumental in arousing the sentiment of 
national and racial hatred, which exists 
today between Orientals and Occidentals, 
between whites, yellows and browns. 

The struggle between the principle 
which helps to increase racial hatred and 
the principle which destroys it is the 
struggle between progress and defeat, be- 
tween the right and wrong of the world. 

We must keep our eyes open today for 
men like Bismarck. For the day may 
come when some such contemptible great 
man may arise and utilize the narrower 
prejudices of the unthinking to their own 
ends, thus placing the world in the throes 
of a great race war. It is the duty of 
the people to inform themselves that they 
may oppose the policy of men of this 
kind, for in the understanding of the peo- 
ple alone lies the world’s possibility of 
peace and its future progress. 


I say emphatically that Bismarck 
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In regard to the anti-Japanese riots in 
California and Vancouver I am not in- 
clined to look upon them as being serious 
from a general viewpoint. I am not pre- 
pared to state the cause of these riots 
from personal investigation, but judging 
from reports I conclude that they must 
be as follows: 

First, the difference of traditions, cus- 
toms and manners of living between the 
Japanese and Americans. Second, there 
is still a great gulf between the standard 
of living of these two peoples. Third, 
the number of Japanese immigrants 
have greatly increased in recent months. 
Fourth, these facts were used as fuel on 
the fire of the anti-Japanese movement 
by certain leaders of the American 
workingmen. 

The first cause, the differences of cus- 
toms and traditions, will in time disap- 
pear, since the Japanese are rapidly 
adopting Western manners and modes of 
thought. ‘The second must likewise van- 
ish, and that in the near future, since the 
standard of living in Japan is rising so 
rapidly as to soon equal that of America. 
The third cause, the recent rapid increase 
in the number of immigrants, will be cut 
short by the higher living in Japan, since 
this will render it impossible for coolies 
to live out their lives at home on wages 
earned during a short period of labor in 
the West, as they have done in the past. 
Only those of our people who desire to 
study abroad, and those other few who 
wish to live abroad permanently, will in 
the future leave Japan. 

With the disappearance of the causes 
above stated, the anti- Japanese movement 
in America will die, so we may well look 
upon it as a temporary factor also. After 
all, it is absurd to make a gulf between 
the various nations, religions, thoughts 
and customs of the world’s people. Open 
all the doors widely, and take what is best 
from all nations, all peoples, all countries. 
The thought that will divide the Orient 
and the Occident, the West and the East, 
is the real enemy of the world-civiliza- 
tion. 

It would be infinitely better for the 
world if we had international weights, 
currency and language. Not good, but 
real harm, comes from the adoption of 
various languages and customs. Let us 
look forward to the universalization of 
the world. 
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The Spell of Italy 


Or the making of many books about 
Italy there is no end; for every traveler 
goes there, and every other one among 
them, it seems, feels it incumbent upon 
him to write a book about that fascinat- 
ing land. The spell of Italy is potent. 
Even the stay-at-home traveler knows it 
must be so. Yet few are they among the 
horde of scribblers who can translate 
into words anything of the charm of that 
sunny home of passion, power and 
beauty—receptive tho the reader be for 
the joyous thrill of poetic description or 
the uplift of honest edification. 


Among the half-score of volumes deal- 
ing with Italian scenes and life which the 
season brings to our table Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s collection of essays on the chief 
Italian cities’ is unique in its power to 
convince the reader that the realities 
must, indeed, quite equal his dreams of 
the grandeur and the majesty of Rome, 
the sea-magic of Venice—that “piece of 
superb, barbaric patchwork in which the 
East and the West have an equal share” 
—the splendid craftsmanship of Florence, 
city of all the arts and corridor thru 
which the beauty and finery of the world 
have past, the charm of “lean and as- 
cetic Ravenna,” the enveloping subtlety 
of Pisa, pulsating with life in spite of its 
fragile aspect. If Mr. Symons does not 
always make his reader realize these qual- 
ities, he yet makes him aware that they 
must be there in that land of enchant- 
ment could only the reader go in search 
of them himself. Impressionistic essays 
are these, by one for whom cities “are 
like people, with souls and temperaments 
of their own.” He has tried to persuade 
them to give up their own secrets. And 
while he does not always succeed in do- 
ing this—his hatred of Naples, which has 
‘ become for him “but a witches’ cauld- 
ron,” is a blemish; we must believe that 
if he did not see anything there but “the 
ferment of uncivilization” it was because 


Arthur Symons. New York: 


2.00 net. 


“1CrT1E8 or Iraty. B 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


he would not—the book, as are most of 
the writings of this English poet and 
critic, is decidedly worth reading. 

Worth reading also, and, indeed, de- 
serving of shelf room beside Mr. Sy- 
mons, is Mr. Edward Hutton’s account 
of sentimental journeyings and studies in 
Northern Tuscany, with its pleasant 
style, its wealth of information, its 
snatches of clear and luminous interpre- 
tation of the spirits of those cities and of 
artistic treasures they contain, and its 
pretty pictures in color by William Par- 
kinson. 

Of less interest to American readers is 
Miss Lees’s Scenes and Shrines in Tus- 
cany,’ which contains some clever records 
of the experiences of an English girl 
alone in the Tuscan country and among 
Tuscan folk and some bits of pretty writ- 
ing on such topics as St. Francis and 
“Old Madonnas.” - Much of it is imbued 
by a naive grace, to be expected in the 
utterances of a youthful maiden enchant- 
ed in a delectable land, and it will be 
liked by those who like that sort of thing. 
Even the hardened reviewer welcomed it 
after the flood of gush and sentimentality 
precipitated upon him by Miss Lilian 
Whiting’s book.“ A queer hodge-podge, 
this, of quotations from poets, romancers, 
painters, sculptors, preachers, professors, 
statesmen and others who have sojourned 
in Italy, all intermixed with acres of com- 
ment that is trivial or commonplace or 
inanely obvious, with the narration of 
well known or utterly unimportant 
things, and an inconsequential “record of 
various impressions that gleam and glow 
thru the days after several visits to the 
Magic Land.” 

And the bars should never be lowered 
to admit the perpetrators of such banal- 
ities in text and “illustration” as Mr. Dan 
Fellows Platt has assembled in Through 

2FLORENCE AND THE Cit1es oF NortHERN Tuscany, 
witH GENOA. By Edward Hutton. New York: 
The Macmillan Co: $2.00 net. 

SSCENES AND SHRINES IN TUSCANY. 
Nevile Lees. London: Dent; New York: 
ton & Co. $1.25 net. 
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Italy with Car and Camera.’ The narra- 
tive recounts the fast runs and the break- 
downs of the writer’s motor car, and 
what he ate as well as what he saw. The 
reproductions of “snapshots” show either 
that his camera was a poor one or that he 
did not know how to use it. In these days 
when photography is a common prac- 
tice it is strange that a man who does not 
know how to use a swing-back or hold 
a camera level should publish an expen- 
sive volume of his views. There are, to 
be sure, many reproductions of the excel- 
lent Anderson and Alinari photographs 
of famous works of art—but anybody 
may procure those for himself. 

Inability to remember the exact words 
uttered by poets concerning the scenes 
he visited in a tour of Italy induced Mr. 
Robert Haven Schauffler to compile his 
anthology*® of the “best poetry about 
Italy, from Virgil and Horace to Arthur 
Symons and William Vaughan Moody.” 
Poems of places are seldom great poems, 
but many fine and memorable lines have 
been written about “the land of poetry,” 


and many persons no doubt will wel- 
come a collection of this kind. The book 
is somewhat bulky for what its editor 
calls a “pocket friend”; and, as the ar- 
rangement of its contents is purely arbi- 


trary, its serviceableness would have 
been enhanced had the compiler utilized 
for a good index the few pages occupied 
by his own and other mediocre verses. 
In The Lakes of Northern Italy’ Mr. 
Richard Bagot has not attempted to pre- 
pare a guide book, with detailed routes 
and directions for travelers, but rather 
to supply visitors to the Lombard lakes 
with some account of the chief charac- 
teristics of the beautiful places thru 
which they will travel. He has succeed- 
ed in compressing into a handy little 
volume (which is appropriately illus- 
trated with beautiful photographs by 
Sig. Giovanni Negri, of Brescia) a great 
deal of information about the scenic and 
artistic interests of the region traversed 
and concerning its local traditions and 
history. And his pages are pleasantly 
written for the most part, tho sometimes 


®*Twroucm Itaty witw Car and Camera. By Dan 
— Platt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
5.00. 

*THroucm ITALY witm THE Poets. Complied by 
Robert Haven Schaufler. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $2.00 net. 

"Tame Laxes or NortHern ITAty. By Richard 
Bagot. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
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marred by expressions of the‘ insular 
Britisher’s insolent contempt for travel- 
ers from other lands—from Germany 
and America, especially. 

Belonging in a different category 
from any of the foregoing, Mr. Thomas 
Okey’s monumental work on The Old 
Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian 
Folk* is at once the most important and 
the most valuable of all these new vol- 
umes on Italian themes. This is a schol- 
arly and a thoroly workmanlike book, in 
which the chief existing examples of old 
palatial architecture are described, so far 
as possible, in the order of their erection, 
and grouped into the three main divi- 
sions—Byzantine, Gothic and Renais- 
sance—of their style, and in which the 
author, presupposing his reader to have 
some acquaintance with the main facts 
of Venetian history, draws from the 
writings of the three great Venetian dia- 
rists a detailed and vivid picture of life 
in the lagoon city during the critical 
period of its history-which elapsed be- 
tween the closing decades of the fifteenth 
and the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the more important and 
magnificent of the patrician mansions 
which still survive were building. The 
fifty illustrations in color by Mr. Trevor 
Haddon, R. B. A., which are skilfully 
reproduced, are altogether worthy of the 
text and help to make the work indis- 
pensable for the true lover of Venice. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has 
loved Venice for many years, he tells us, 
and believing that “the record of any 
individual impressions received from her 
may have the interest which belongs to 
personal feeling,” he has jotted down in 
his smooth, flowing style his impressions 
of “the charm and the life which are 
added to Venice by the presence of the 
sea,” and of “the influence which the sea 
has had on her beauty, on the character 
of her art, and on the imagination of 
those who visit her,” and has printed 
them in a neat little book of 113 pages 
which he calls The Sea-Charm of Ven- 
ice. 

Scholarly in an old-fashioned way, 
and well written, too, is Mr. Edmund G. 

*Tue Oro Venetian PALAces 
Forx. By Thomas Okey. With “Rfty colored_ and 
other ieswetions by Trevor Haddon. mdon: J. M. 
Dent & Co. New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00 net. 


*Tue Sea-CHARM OF VENICE. By St 
Brooke. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Siena,” not 
the conventional biography of a canon- 
ized saint, but a “study in Italian history 
centered in the work and personality of 
one of the most wonderful women that 
have ever lived.” Obviously the work 
of a devout Roman Catholic scholar, not 
a scientific investigator of history, it is 
inevitably colored by the habit of mind 
of the believer. Yet the book is rich in 
documentary value for the student of the 
times. 

The popularity of Naples with Ameri- 
can tourists is evidenced by the fact that 
all the vessels bound for that port this 
winter are so crowded that neither love 
nor money will procure an extra berth. 
The volume on The Naples Riviera” will 
be just what many of them will want to 
take along, for it describes all the favor- 


ite resorts, Vesuvius, Pompeii, Amalfi, 


Capri, Salerno and Sorrento, giving in a 
pleasant and unpedantic way the Greek, 
Roman and Italian history which gives 
these places their deepest interest. The 


colored illustrations by Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen cannot be commended. 


st 


Children’s Literature 


THERE is no doubt that the editor of 
this collection of the world’s best litera- 
ture for children* has winnowed thoro- 
ly the field of juvenile books, according 
to her own tastes ; these ten volumes bear 
witness to the fact, and the introductions 
to each, however they may slightly tend 
to reach down to young readers in ap- 
peal, evince sympathetic insight into the 
interests of boys and girls; they also dis- 
play some knowledge of the historical 
phase of the subject. This much should 
be said in justice to the spirit of The 
Children’s Hour, and, furthermore, a 
word of warm praise should be given for 
the agreeable form in which the publish- 
ers have issued this series. 

Such is the surface view, the first im- 
pression of the work. But there is yet 


. Gardner, M. A. Lon- 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00 net. 


“Tue Naptes Riviera. By Herbert M. Vaughan. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

“Tue Cuitpren’s Hour. Edited by Eva March 
Tarran. Ten volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
Cloth, $1.75 per vol.; half leather, $2.50 per vol. 
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tions its relative permanence, in the samé 
manner that we would question the abso- 
lute value of any librarian’s list of books, 
compiled for children between certain 
ages. At random, examine the tenth vol- 
ume, devoted to “Modern Stories.” Here 
are to be found whole pieces of seasoned 
excellence, “The King of the Golden 
River,” “Jackanapes,” “A Dog of Flan- 
ders,” and a few others. But we do not 
wish a slice of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
or a section of “Little Women,” or a 
chapter from “Tom Brown at Rugby”; 
it is unwise to endow young readers with 
the fragmentary habit. 

In the first volume, a varied array of 
“Folk Stories and Fables” is gathered. 
Historically we resent the creditable 
name of Charles Perrault being replaced 
by the phrase “adapted by Horace 
Elisha Scudder,” especially when Aésop, 
the Grimms, and Andersen figure so 
prominently. 

Regarding the second volume, the se- 
lections are fairly representative of five 
countries, and it is very noticeable that 
they are taken from a limited number of 
books issued by the publishers of The 
Children’s Hour. These “Myths from 
Many Lands” and also “Stories from the 
Classics” have much of interest in them, 
tho there is likely to be a difference of 
opinion as to appropriateness of versions. 
In one way, we should have been pleased 
to see something taken from Lamb’s 
“Ulysses,” even tho itis, nowadays, not 
so commonly read as the surprisingly 
fruitful A. J. Church’s adaptations. The 
other volumes of prose selections are sub- 
ject to the same criticism. 

The sixth volume, entitled “Stories 
and Poems,” is composed of samples 
from the old writers of the Edgeworth 
type. Considering that these authors are 
antiquated in their style, despite their 
redeeming traits of sentiment, they are 
still interesting in small portions, and in 
view of their historical meaning the se- 
lections here made indicate some 
thought. The pages devoted to poems 
of the Watt-Taylor-O’Keefe period, 
cover, in part, what E. V. Lucas covered 
in his “Another Book of Verses for Chil- 
dren.” 

Finally, the “Poems and Rhymes” are 
indicative of a definite genre of book in 
the child realm—a conglomerate mass of 
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verse, good, bad, and indifferent, arti- 
ficially arranged and totally devoid of the 
sympathetic handling of a true antholo- 
gist. In this extensive collection of 
reading matter for young people, the li- 
brarian will doubtless find much which 
she already has upon the shelves. Un- 
fortunately she is debarred from pur- 
chasing the volumes separately. But for 
the village library and for the home there 
is offered a rich choice and variety for 
“the children’s hour.” 

& 


Ceramics 


Books designed to instruct and guide 
collectors have multiplied of late until 
there is hardly a branch, bough or twig 
of industrial art that has not been thoroly 
written up. But the title of Mr. Wilde’s 
volume, How to Collect Continental 
China,’ is misleading. The book is really 
a collection of short histories of the old 
Continental porcelain factories. With 


each history the leading characteristics of 
the factory’s output are given, the color 
of its paste, its style of form and decora- 


tion, and its marks. About seventy dif- 
ferent old Continental factories are dis- 
cussed, nearly half of which are or were 
French, some few of which, like the 
Sevres factory, being still in existence. 
The illustrations include specimens from 
more than two-thirds of the factories 
under consideration, and they represent 
the various wares admirably. Not how 
to collect, but what to collect, and how 


to recognize the productions of different 


porcelain factories is the lesson of the 
book. 

Somewhere between the ponderous 
folios of the catalog of General di Ces- 
nola’s collection of Cypriote antiquities 
and the series of cheap little handbooks 
issued by the Metropolitan Museum is 
this Catalogue of the Morgan Collection,’ 
a wonderful collection of Chinese porce- 


lain, the most complete and characteris- - 


tic in the world, which occupies a large 
room to itself that is to many intelligent 
visitors the most beautiful and attractive 
in the whole museum. First printed pri- 


4How to Cottect ConTINENTAL Cuina. By C. H. 
Wilde. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

2CATALOGUE OF THE MorGAN COLLECTION OF CHINESE 
PorceLains. By Stephen W. Bushell and William M. 
Laffan. 8vo, pp. xix, 193. New York: The Metro- 
politan Museum. $3.00. 
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vately four years ago this Catalogue pre- 
pared by Dr. Stephen W. Bushell and 
Mr. Williamr M. Laffan is now enlarged 
by a new historical introduction and is- 
sued by the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. 
Laffan is an experienced connoisseur as 
well as journalist, and Dr. Bushell is the 
best English authority on Chinese por- 
celain. The introduction gives the his- 
tory of the art and is followed by a study 
of the marks; and a description of 1,115 
objects, illustrated with seventy-seven 
unusually fine halftone plates. It is in 
every way a choice volume, and we com- 
mend it as a hand-book of value by itself, 
but indispensable to any one who can 
study these exquisite objects in the pres- 
ence of the collection itself. 

Dr. Barber’s neatly bound, well-printed 
book’ of barely fifty pages is one of the 
art primers issued by the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
These little volumes are designed as con- 
densed authoritative up-to-date reference 
books, giving information, in the words 
of the author, “based upon the latest dis- 
coveries relating to the various industria! 
arts.” “Artificial Soft-Paste Porcelain” 
and “Salt-Glazed Stoneware” have also 
appeared in this series. Of the fifty-six 
examples of tin enameled pottery repre- 
sented in the illustrations all but seven 
are to be found in the museum of which 
Dr. Barder is the curator. After intro- 
ductorv paragraphs on the characteristics 
and origin of this pottery, the author 
treats of his subject under three heads: 
Majolica of Italy, Spain and Mexico, its 
processes, forms and styles of decora- 
tion; Delft of Holland and England ; and 
Stanniferous Faience of other European 
countries with their styles of decoration. 
Half a dozen pages of makers’ or decora- 
tors’ marks and a two-page chart in 
which the principal features of tin 
enameled pottery are recapitulated bring 
the book to a close. Except for a refer- 
ence to Babylonian and Assyrian bricks, 
and to the enamels used by the Arabs, the 
author says nothing of Oriental stannif- 
erous enamels. The volume will be 
specially useful to collectors, students 





OtuHer STANNIFEROUS Farence. By Edwin Atleer Bar- 
ber, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. go cents. 











which ware, the author tells us, “has 
never been made in the United States 
except in an experimental way.” 


The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

As Mr. Lucas strayed with his reader 
thru London showing his favorite haunts 
and thereby awakening his companion’s 
desire for much more than was shown, 
so now this graceful cicerone invites us 
on charming little excursions here and 
there in the realm of biography. A col- 
lection of letters must be the pleasantest 
thing in the world to make as it is one 
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the fine gravity, to Americans so unrea- 
sonably diverting. Sir Thomas More’s 
lady writes homely little notes about 
her grandson that makes the tragedy of 
that éxquisite household a matter but of 
yesterday. Miss Austin talks to her 
friend on paper precisely as she talks to 
her public, and convinces you beyond a 
doubt of the photographic truth of her 
stories. Nelson and Macaulay appear 
where we do not expect them, and 
Jeremy Taylor comes forth from his se- 
clusion, to show himself a kindly and 
wise as well as whimsical spirit. It is 
one of the books where something new 








THE COLLAPSE OF 
From Barzini’s 


of the pleasantest to pick up for an idle 
half hour. It has the inconsequent 
quality complained of by the old lady 
who read the dictionary in course, but 
on the other hand it has the delicious 
variety of a handful of treasures brought 
from an afternoon walk. Lamb and 
Jeanie Welsh Carlyle, Marjorie Fleming 
and Thackeray are here, not because a 
collection of letters would not be com- 
plete without them, since no such glean- 
ing of letters ever could be complete; 
but because no collector ‘could ever leave 
them out. There are others, however, 
less known, who are, in these chosen 
specimens, as delightful. Cicero and 
Pliny and Seneca show a human quality 
wholly foreign to the Latin grammar of 
which they are frequently reminiscent. 
A little group of letters come from 
sportsmen, treating their interest with 





A SIBERIAN BRIDGE. 
“Pekin to Paris.” 


is always to be found, where, if there be 
nothing profound, there is also nothing 
dull. 


& 


Pekin to Paris. An Account of Prince 
Borghese’s Journey Across Two Conti- 
nents in a Motor Car. By Luigi Barzini 
Translated by L. P. De Castelvecchio. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $5.00. 
Now, when the automobiles of four 

nations are racing across this continent 

on their way from New York to Paris, 
this book telling of the greatest land 
journey yet made by any vehicle is of 
especial interest. It required the true 
spirit of adventure and sportsmanship of 
the highest kind to run an automobile 
thru the Great Wall, over the Khingan 

Mountains, across the Gobi Desert and 

Northern Mongolia, around Lake Baikal, 

and along the Trans-Siberian Railroad 

























= GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Painted by Charles Wilson Peale. Original owner, Joseph Wilson, of 


Philadelphia and Dublin. 


until the well-traveled roads of Europe 
were reached. Leaving Pekin June 
10th, 1907, Paris was reached August 
10th without serious accident, a triumph 
of modern invention and Italian enter- 
prise. And the narrative, written by the 
practiced hand of a journalist, reads with 
the rush and excitement of the motor 
ride. It is no wonder that the book this 
winter was classed as one of the three 
best sellers in England. 


& 


Three Types of Washington Portraits. By 
Charles Allen Munn. New York: Pri- 
vately Printed. 

As this monograph devoted to the 
Trumbull, Peale and Stuart portraits of 
Washington will be seen by few of our 
readers we reproduce two of its most in- 
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Present owner, Charles A. Munn. 





illustrations, 
reproductions of paint- 
ings in the collection of 


teresting 


Mr. Munn and never 
before published. The 
portrait by John 
Trumbull has been 
known thru numerous 
early engravings made 
from it, but the orig- 
inal was not supposed 
to be in existence, for 
it had been unheard of 
for over a_ hundred 
years, until it was 
brought over from 
London. The _ Peale 
portrait became known 
in 1905, when it was 
placed on sale in Dub- 
lin by James Harring- 
ton Wilson of Clifden, 
County of Galway, 
who had inherited it 
from his gfeat grand- 
father, Joseph Wilson, 
a merchant of Phila- 
delphia. It is a large 
picture, measuring 5 
feet 2 inches by 7 feet, 
and seems to be older 
than the Peale portrait 
of Washington at the 
battle of Princeton 
owned by the Univer- 
sity, for it gives the 
American flag with the 
thirteen stars in a cir- 
cle. At his feet are the British stand- 
ards, and red-coat prisoners are being 
marched away past the Princeton cam- 
pus. 
J 
The Japanese Nation in Evolution. By Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis, D. D, L. H. D., New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
Will Orient or Occident eventually win 
in the world struggle? There is no 
meaning in such a question, says, Dr. 
Griffis. His chief argument seems to be 
the admixture of Aryan blood in the Jap- 
anese thru intermarriage with the white 
Ainu who had settled the islands before 
the coming of the later race, probably 
from Malaysia. But if the Ainu were real- 
ly Aryan the extent of amalgamation with 
the later Malay stock is uncertain. This 
contention, we feel, amounts to little. 


















The claim which he so 
justly makes for re- 
spect, sympathy and 
justice rests on strong- 
er grounds than that of 
an infusion of so-called 
Aryan blood. But if 
racial prejudices still 
blind many, the white 
Ainu blood in Japan 
may prove a_ sight- 
restoring salve. he 
Ainu served best in 
forcing the conquerors 
to combine against the 
common enemy. Here 
began the evolution of 
the Empire. Dr. Grif- 
fis makes a_ valuable 
contribution when he 
shows how similar to 
those of the West have 
been the stages in 


Japan’s development. 
Unorganized _hordes 
became a_ kingdom 


which thru_ seven. cen- 
turies of feudalism de- 
veloped into a central- 
ized empire. Isolation, 
protecting from the 
Mongol invasions that 
swept India and China, 
fostered that national 
self-consciousness. that 
ensures the place of 
Nippon, today. Equal- 
ly vital is the fact that 
the present civilization of Japan is one 
for which she was in large part ready by 
the force of her own-evolution. Already 
having struggled far toward it, thus 
alone was she able to assimilate so suc- 
cessfully the new forms. Japan of today 
is inherently powerful because she is far 
more an evolution than a revolution. Dr. 
Griffis discounts so-called differences be- 
tween East and West. Japan is distinct- 
ly non-Mongolian in her greatest 
achievement—the Samurai, soldier and 
gentleman in one, in whom culture, art 
and the noblest ideals of life unite with 
the fire and progressive spirit of a man 
of action. Constitutional privileges, pub- 
lic schools and the enlistment of all 
classes into the honorable ranks of the 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Painted by John Trumbull, 1780. Original owner, M. De Neufville, of 
Amsterdam. Present owner, Charles A. Munn. 


army have rendered these ideals truly na- 
tional. And yet it would be too much. to 
assert that similar traits are not to be 
found among the Chinese. A great deal 
of ambiguity might have been spared us 
by more careful writing and a more log- 
ical arrangement, but if this book begets 
a broader view of our neighbors and a 
fuller sympathy it will be profoundly 
useful. In the end, the differences be- 
tween East and West are infinitely less 
than the similarities. The personal ele- 
ment, Dr. Griffis’s own observation on 
the state of society under the old régime, 
is the most valuable feature of the work 
and distinguishes it from the numerous 
second hand and superficial books on 
Japan now in the market. 
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From Sail to Steam. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.25. 

It is safe to say that a search thru the 
active and retired on the navy lists of 
all the maritime nations would discover 
no man who, by right of sea experience 
and proved authorship, should be better 
able to pen a requiem for sail and a pean 
for steam than the distinguished author 
of “The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History.” But Captain Mahan has rather 
“missed stays” in the effort. Not that 
this book is commonplace. It is truly 
far from that, and if issued under its sub- 
title of “Recollections of a Naval Life,” 
it is just the kind of episodic, anecdotal, 
reminiscent biographical sketch that 
would bring joy to the lovers of naval 
lore on three continents. But the main 
title of this book calls for a different 
treatment than Captain Mahan has 
vouchsafed. From Sail to Steam is not 
a local subject. The change from sail to 
steam marks an epoch in world history, 
and a new order wherever the free winds 
of heaven blow over blue water, and the 
flag of a maritime nation flaunts the 
breeze. The author is himself a sailor 
of the old “knot and splice” days, and a 
competent seaman under the machine- 
shop regime of the new. His foot has 
trod with authority the fighting deck of 
the United States frigate which crowned 
in culminate epitome the long line of 
water-borne, wind-driven, man-com- 
manded sea fighters, whose beginning 
predates the gray dawn of authentic his- 
tory, and whose passing and effacement 
he is, by title, called upon to fittingly 
chronicle. As a modern seaman his pur- 
view commands all the causes. As an 
author his skill to deal with them un- 
doubted. And as one of the last of old 
school sailors he is a direct heir to the 
spirit and the sea-lore which echoes down 
the long fighting line from Norse Viking, 
to Nelson’s “Victory”; from British 
“Henri Grace de Dieu” to “Congress” of 
the United States of America. Probably 
the reminiscences have been in course of 
compilation during many years, and 
probably they were originally arrangec 
under, what is now the sub-title, “Recol- 
lections of a Naval Life.” Then comes 


recasting and revision, and the stirring 
memories glow thru the ashes of the 
They begin with sail, and end 


years. 
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with steam, and the title is begotten. 
The gustatory pleasure in the phrase ob- 
scures the issue that the readers who only 
know Captain Mahan as the author of 
“Sea Power” and “The Life of Nelson,” 
might expect from such a title, when used 
by such an author, a succinct review of 
sail history and the tragedy of its merg- 
ing, instead of an extended and whilom 
diary of the author’s life progress. But 
the history of every life is interesting, 
and that of Captain Mahan brims with 
interest. The son of a brilliant and dis- 
tinguished father, he starts in life rather 
shadowed and overborne by the parental 
personality. He is reticent, introspective 
and somewhat self-conscious; slow to 
make friends, thoughtful and reserved. 
It is to this mental independence and ab- 
sence of gregarian tendency that we owe 
the close reasoning and exactitude which 
mark the great work he has done for the 
library and his profession. 
& 
Leaves from the Notebooks of Lady Doro- 
thy Nevill. Edited by Ralph Nevill. Pp. 
xi, 359. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.75. 
Lady Dorothy Nevill is of the Walpole 
family—a family that, as she concedes, 
has now for many generations scarcely 
attempted to emerge from the humdrum 
backwaters of private life ; for the found- 
er of its- fortunes, Sir Robert Walpole, 
remains the first and last great politi- 
cian which the family has produced. 
But Lady Dorothy Nevill has long had 
an easily assured place in English so- 
ciety; and these leaves from her note- 
books form the second volume of remi- 
niscences which she has published. They 
differ in several essentials from the ordi- 
nary run of English autobiographies ; and 
these differences are such as cannot fai! 
to add to the constituency of readers that 
awaits a pleasantly written volume of 
reminiscences... There is in them very 
little about politics—no side-lights and no 
revelations. But what there is can be 
read with interest by people who have 
not the least acquaintance with English 
political history in the nineteenth century. 
There is much about London west of 
Temple Bar; and much about society in 
London, when society’s bounds were far 
less extended than they are at the present 
time, when it is difficult to tell just what 
people mean when they write or speak of 























London society. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
writes exceedingly well. She has the 
faculty of making even trivial incidents 
and experiences of interest; and, above 
all, she has been a keen observer all thru 
her long and busy social life; and has 
taken infinite pains in setting down her 
observations and getting them into good 
perspective. When an old custom has 
disappeared she has been careful to note 
just when and where it was last ob- 
served. Lady Dorothy Nevill has al- 
ways been an assiduous and systematic 
collector; and from an artistic point of 
view perhaps the most interesting of her 
pages are those in which she describes 
her experiences in acquiring old English 
furniture. 
& 

The Welding. By Lafayette McLaws. Bos- 

ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Lafayette McLaws commands a lit- 
' erary style in keeping with the martial 
ring of her name. The reader of her last 
story is apt to feel that she might have 
been christened William the Conqueror 
McLaws with equal appropriateness. 
It deals with events and conditions that 
culminated in the Civil War. And the 
title implies the author’s belief that bel- 
ligerent States were welded together into 
a united nation in the red-hot furnace of 
war. She has the national rather than 
the sectional consciousness and hates 
slavery both from the humanitarian and 
patriotic standpoint. She offers really 
valuable information concerning social 
conditions in the South prior to the war, 
strange contradictions between the will 
of the people and their more virtuous and 
delicate sensibility, such as was ex- 
pressed in the contempt of all classes for 
overseers and the social ostracism visited 
upon any man who abused his slaves. 
The curious half feudal, half democratic 
state of society is also exemplified by the 
relations that existed between the lords 
of the soil and their retainers. The scope 
of the book, however, is too great. First, 
one is confused by the mob of characters. 
Then these are swallowed up in the tre- 
mendous vortex of war. The historic 
rather than the dramatic sense presides 
over the scenes portrayed. And the for- 
tunes of individuals are subordinated to 
vast historic movements, so that many 
famous men figure merely as shadows as 
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if all the history of that period had been 
condensed into a hurried moving picture 
show. ‘This fault, if it can be called a 
fault, is not so evident in her presentation 
of mind characters. These are presented 
with sufficient clearness for the reader to 
form the illusion of actual personalities, 
and we are charmed with the hero, who 
happens to be a Georgia cracker and a 
protégé of Alexander Hamilton Stephens. 
The love interest is also happily sus- 
tained, but the crowning features of the 
book are the chapters dealing with the 
Battle of Bull Run. 


& 


The Continent of Opportunity. By Francis 
E. Clark. New York: Fleming H. Revel 
Co. $1.50. 


The South Americans. By Albert Hale. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co $1.50 
Dr. Francis E. Clark calls South 
America The Continent of Opportunity, 
altho his presentation of the subject 
hardly does justice to such a title. Dr. 
Clark visited eight of the eleven repub- 
lics of South America, under the au- 
spices of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, and the opportunity he was seek- 
ing was not exactly that which the aver- 
age man would have in mind, for he 
writes not for travelers, scientists or 
business men, but for Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Clark’s descriptions are 
never dull and are often relieved in the 
most pleasant way by a touch of humor; 
only as the author had no time, in the 
course of his trip, to wander away from 
the beaten tracks and to get a glimpse 
of the byways, those descriptions seldom 
reveal any new aspects of life or of 
nature. The same thing could be said 
of the illustrations which accompany the 
text. Quite different is Albert Hale’s 
work, both in its scope and in its treat- 
ment, tho it is hardly truer to its title 
than Dr. Clark’s book was, for the 
author’s observations only bear upon 
four South American countries, and we 
do not find the compendium of South 
American information which the cover 
might lead one to expect. For several 
reasons, however, this book deserves 
careful reading. It is something more 
than one man’s opinion of South Amer- 
ican scenery and morals. Not only does 
an extended residence in the countries 
which form the subject matter of the 
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book impart to the atthor a certain 
authority, but, besides, Mr. Hale pro- 
duces an imposing array of facts and 
figures to substantiate his statements. 
In order not to overburden the text, all 
figures, statistics and maps are presented 
in the form of a synopsis preceding each 
division of the volume. In the closing 
chapter, devoted to a discussion of the 
Monroe doctrine, there is a laudable at- 
tempt at treating with impartial fairness 
all South American questions, and at de- 
termining to what possible extent geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions ac- 
count for the existing differences be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin- 
American point of view in religion and 
ethics. To quote the author: 

“The book has been written with a North 
American pen, but I have looked thru South 
American eyes while writing it and if 
I can arouse sympathy for our neighbors and 
appreciation for the idealism which is 
as much alive in them as it is in us, I shall be 
ent. +3?” 

The book is too obviously made up of 
miscellaneous magazine articles written 
at various periods and loosely connected 
with each other. Still it makes easy and 
interesting reading and the illustrations 
are generally original and well selected. 


Sd 


Leading American Soldiers. By R. M. John- 
ston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75. 

This is a collection of biographical 
sketches of Washington, Greene, Andrew 
Jackson, Taylor, Scott, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, John- 
ston and “Stonewall” Jackson. The 
sketches are admirably written, for they 
are concise in statement, they are gen- 
erally careful as to fact, and, on the 
whole, are judicial in tone. In the treat- 
ment of Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson 
the strain becomes somewhat rhetorical 
at times, but it quiets down with its other 
subjects and is, perhaps, best in reciting 
the merits and demerits of Grant. Natu- 
rally in a book so crowded with judg- 
ments, there are many to which exception 
will be taken by the readers here and 
there. The contrasting of the “good 
judgment of men” possessed by President 
Davis with the “poor judgment” fre- 
quently shown by Lincoln will, no doubt, 
be taken humorously ; but there are other 
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judgments more likely to awaken setious 
criticism. The attempt to say all that can 
be said for McClellan leads the author 
frequently into direct or implied censures 
upon Lincoln. There is an unwarranted 
depreciation of Meade’s generalship at 
Gettysburg; the author may find a better 
estimate in Gen. E. P. Alexander’s 
“Memoirs.” It will be safer, too, to take 
Higginson’s computation of 88,000 and 
75,000 as the respective strength of the 
Union and Confederate armies at Gettys- 
burg than the figures given here. The 
figures of the Chattanooga battles are 
still wider of the mark. Despite the gen- 
erally painstaking carefulness of state- 
ment, there are a number of details of 
this sort that are faulty. Yet for a clear 
and vivid presentation of the personali- 
ties and achievements of some of Amer- 
ica’s leading soldiers it is a book to be 
highly commended. The volume is the 
first of a series containing brief biogra- 
phies of Americans distinguished for 
their achievements in science, literature, 
politics, etc. They are written in a popu- 
lar style and especially suited to public 
libraries and schools. 


& 

The Elimination of the Tramp. By Edmond 

Kelly. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00. 

Few books now appearing, even of this 
“Questions of the Day” series, have the 
timeliness of this. The number of un- 
employed men in New York City at the 
present time is probably about 150,000, 
and some other localities have an even 
larger proportion. Part of these are of 
the chronic vagrant class who should be 
made to work for their own support; 
others would be glad of a place where 
they could go and’ work for their keep 
until times improve. Mr. Kelly finds a 
solution of the problem in labor colonies 
which would provide work and subsist- 
ence for both classes in separate divi- 
sions. He has personally studied the 
Dutch, Belgian and Swiss colonies and 
developed from them what seems to be 
a very practicable plan adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. He would have them es- 
tablished on waste land in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities and make them as 
far as possible self-supporting thru agri- 
culture and the manufacture of articles 
needed by State institutions. 
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Literary Notes 

;...The Cole Lectures for 1903 on The 
Religion of the Incarnation, delivered at Van- 
derbilt University by Bishop Hendrix, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are now 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. ($1.00 
net). 

....Jt is announced that Frank A. Munsey 
has acquired control of the Baltimore News. In 
twenty-five years Mr. Munsey has built up a 
publishing business which now includes Mun- 
sey's Magazine, The Argosy, The All Story 
Magazine, The Scrap Book, The Railroad 
Man’s Magazine and The Live Wire. Mr. 
Munsey also owns the Boston Journal and the 
Washington Times. 


....The combined issue of Putnam’s and 
The Reader for March has just appeared. It 
contains 126 pages of reading matter and 96 
pages of advertising, together with an index, 
which is a substantial increase over the usual 
size. The presswork by The Knickerbocker 
Press is excellent. With this additional circula- 
tion Putnam’s will now rank among the fore- 
most American magazines. 


....Justin McCarthy, as a former editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT and still one of its regular 
contributors, has many friends among our 
readers who will be glad to know that a new 
edition has appeared of his Short History of 
Our Own Times, covering the entire reign of 
Queen Victoria. This is a condensation of his 
five volume “History of Our Own Times” 
and is the best single volume history of mod- 
ern England to be had. 


....Dr. Hilling, of Bonn, has written a use- 
ful handbook on Canon Law, entitled Pro- 
cedure in the Roman Curia [Joseph Wagner, 
publisher, New York], on the various Roman 
congregations and on the forms of procedure 
observed in them. ‘Fhe volume gives specific 
directions as to the manner in which to bring 
business before these tribunals and the rules 
according to which their decisions are to be in- 
terpreted. Naturally the general reader will 
care but little for this sort of thing; still it 
gives one a new insight into the practical work- 
ings of that world-wide system of ecclesiastical 
legislation which centers about the Roman See. 
Some of the “faculties” to be obtained at Rome 
hardly advance the prestige of Catholicism, for 
example, the privilege of blessing girdles in 
honor of St. Philomena, for St. Philomena 
never existed. 


....Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin Basque, and other Cau- 
casic Languages, showing fundamental kin- 
ship of the Aryan tongues and of Basque with 
the Semitic tongues. By Allison Emery Drake. 
8vo. Pp. vi-402. Denver, Col.: -The Herrick 
Book and Stationery Co. $6.00 net. The title 
is startling and indicates the purpose of the 
book, which is a revolt from the scientific 
principlés of comparative philology and a re- 
turn to the easy scheme of a hundred years 
ago .which compared Hebrew roots with 
any Greek or Latin or English word that had 
a.similar sound, as when Gesenius compared 
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the Hebrew kaphar with the English cover 
(from Latin cooperire). This volume is a 
long list of Hebrew and other words compared 
with Gaelic, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and 
even Basque, in which last language he takes 
special pleasure. Thus he finds Hebr. ’echad, 
one, related to Gr. hekaton, a hundred; Hebr. 
’anosh, man, to hench-man; Hebr. zar, stranger, 
to Latin extra; Hebr. lun, to sojourn, to Lon- 
don; Hebr. cheig, bosom, to English hug; and 
tamar, a palm-tree, to English timber and 
Latin domus. With such limber license of 
comparison and all the dictionaries to resort 
to, any conclusion desired can be reached, and 
would justify the definition of comparative 
philology as that science in which the vowels 
count for nothing and the consonants for very 
little. 
& 


Pebbles 


Tue other day as Farmer Corntassel’s brin- 
dle cow was walking into the barn, she slipped 
and strained her milk. 


“Lapies and Gentlemen,” is the phrase 

In years of three hundred and sixty-five days, 

But Nineteen Hundred and Eight is when 

The Ladies are after the Gentlemen. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THE TEDDY-DIDs. 


Wuo broke the Knickerbocker Trust 
And robbed us of our hard-earned dust? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who smashed the market all to bits 
And put the railroads on the fritz? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who squeezed the water out of stocks 
And put us in an awful box? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who spoiled the railroad leoter’s plan 
And tied a.can to Harriman? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who led the government attacks 
That gave old Confidence the ax? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who wrote a riot act and read it? 

Who knocked the stuffing out of Credit? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 

Who said a thousand things he shouldn’t? 

A thousand things that others wouldn’t? 
Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 


Who said, in accents low and firm, 
He wouldn’t take another term? 


GRAND CHORUS. 


Teddy-did! Teddy-didn’t! 
He-did! He-didn’t! 

He-did! He-did! He-did! 
He-didn’t! He-didn’t! He-didn’t! 
He-did! He-didn’t! He-did! He-didn’t! 
He-didn’t ! 

He-did! 


—Puck. 
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AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS. 


A Deserved Tribute to a Great 
Artist 


THE leading artists, sculptors and art 
lovers,including members of the National 
Arts Club, the National Academy of De- 
sign, the Fine Arts Federation, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, the Municipal 
Art Society and the American Water 
Color Society, gathered at Mendelssohn 


Hall last Saturday afternoon to do honor 
to the late Augustus Saint Gaudens. 
The memorial meeting was under the 
auspices of the National Arts Club, and 
Spencer Trask, its president, presided. 
Mr. Trask referred to the exhibition of 
the works of Saint Gaudens at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which opened to 
the public on Monday, as “the largest and 
most complete exhibition of the works of 

















one man ever shown in America.” High 
tributes were paid to the creator of some 
of the greatest monuments ever moulded 
by one man, notably the Peter Cooper 
and an statues in this city, the 
Shaw=imemorial in Boston, the Puritan 
in Springfield, the Logan and the Lincoln 
in Chicago and the Shaw memorial in 
Washington. 
veiled on May 30th, 1903, and here re- 
produced, ranks, according to Kenyon 
Cox, as third in rank of the great 
equestrian statues of the world. 
nude “Diana,” a detail of the tower 
of the Madison Square Garden, is 
a beautiful piece of work and well 
adapted to the purpose it so well serves. 
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The Sherman statue, un-. 


His. 
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Perched on its dizzy hight, this “Diana” 
with its well conceived and happily exe- 
cuted drapery, is well known to every 
one who has ever been in New York 
City. His designs on the new United 
States gold coins, introducing the so 
called “trousered” eagle, but which fol- 
lows the classic models of the ancient 
Roman. coinage, have not yet become as 
familiar to the masses as they might be. 
Saint Gaudens had a summer home at 
Windsor, Vt. His fame as a sculptor is 
secure. 

A masterly oration on Saint Gaudens 
was delivered by Mayor McClellan. An 
original poem was also read by Richard 
Watson Gilder. 
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THE SHERMAN STATUE AT THE CORNER OF CENTRAL PARK. 
By Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
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Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE contributes to 
the Century Magazine an interesting ac- 
count of his experience, as a manufac- 
turer, in dealing with railroads and con- 
cerning rebates. It begins with his work, 
in 1856, as the secretary of Thomas A. 
Scott, then superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg division of the Pennsylvania road, 
and the record is brought down to include 
Mr. Carnegie’s agreement for the exten- 
sion of the Gould lines to Pittsburg, 
which immediately preceded his retire- 
ment from business. While the entire 
article deserves to be read carefully by 
all who would trace the development of 
railway rate methods, we desire now to 
speak only of what Mr. Carnegie has 
written about the rebates said to have 
been given to his steel company. 

In May, 1906, there was published in 
one of the magazines an article by James 
Creelman, containing a report of an in- 
terview with the late President Cassatt, 
of the Pennsylvania road. Following this 
interview, the author set out to relate 
Mr. Cassatt’s experience concerning re- 
bates, ascribing to him the assertion that 
when he assumed control of the road, in 
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1899, he found that the greatest of re- 
baters, so far as his company was con- 
cerned, was Mr. Carnegie, and that the 
latter, when these rebates were discon- 
tinued, became angry and threatened to 
injure the road by constructing compet- 
ing lines. When this was brought to the 
attention of Mr. Carnegie, who was then 
on the ocean, he replied by wireless tele- 
graph as follows: 


“Strange that I, who fought the Pennsyl- 
vania road most of my career, should have 


. been favored. Was with Vanderbilt building 


South Pennsylvania to Pittsburg, with Gould, 
getting Wabash into Pittsburg; built, myself, 
the Bessemer road to Pittsburg from Con- 
neaut—all to compel the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road monopoly to give us rates equal to those 
obtained by competitors outside its grasp. Never 
asked for anything better. Cassatt is entitled 
to credit, doing more than any other railroad 
official to establish equal rates for all by re- 
ducing extortionate rates of his predecessors 
and inducing other railroad systems to advance 
theirs.” 

In support of Mr. Creelman’s asser- 
tion, First Vice-President Green, of the 
Pennsylvania road, said, two days later: 

“Our records show that the steel companies 
governed by Mr. Carnegie received more re- 
bates, during the time when rebates were given 
by our road, than any other shipper in any 
line of business.” 

Mr. Carnegie now does not refer to 
these assertions or reports, but his ac- 
count of what: took place explains the 
whole matter. It appears that Pittsburg 
manufacturers were at a disadvantage 
because their rates were higher than 
those given to competitors elsewhere for 
a much longer haul. For this reason a 
Chicago competitor was able to under- 
bid him for material to be delivered at 
Newport News. When the Pennsylvania 
road ignored his protests, he began to 
build a line to Lake Erie. This induced 
the Pennsylvania to ask for a conference, 
at which Mr. Carnegie produced proof 
of “the secret rebate rates prevailing 
elsewhere” and on other roads. The re- 
sult was an agreement with President 
Roberts that Mr. Carnegie should have 
“at all times rates as low as those which 
competitors on other lines were paying 
on the same articles for similar dis- 
tances.” 

This agreement, which required Mr. 
Carnegie to refrain from building com- 
peting lines (the road to the Lake ex- 














cepted) was in force until Mr. Cassatt 
“returned to power.” Mr. Carnegie 
shows, as follows, how the adjustment 
of rates in accordance with the agree- 
ment involved deductions which may 
have appeared to be rebates: 

“I was in Europe when he [Mr. Cassatt] 
changed the coke and other rates, not know- 
ing the details of our agreement with his pred- 
ecessors. All that, we asked and obtained, as 
I have explained, was the same rates given 
by other lines to our competitors, and nothing 
lower than those. It was impossible, I am 
told, for the railroad company to do anything, 
however, but charge the regular rates on some 
of our shipments as made, and at the end of 
each month to compare these rates with any 
they had given to others, or which we could 
show their competitors had given to others, 
for similar traffic. 

“Therefore, the necessary deductions, if any, 
that had to be made to us might be considered 
in one sense technically ‘rebates’ upon the 
higher rates charged, altho not such in any 
true sense; for the net result to us was that, 
according to the agreement, we got just the 
rates that the Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
were satisfied our competitors were paying in 
other districts over other lines. Thus we were 
given, .as it were, the ‘most favored nation’ 
clause, nothing more.” 

This is a chapter in the business career 
of one who was for a long time one of 
our greatest shippers of manufactures, 
and to whose differences with one of our 
greatest railroad companies some are ac- 
customed to trace the creation of the 
greatest of the world’s industrial cor- 
porations. Mr. Carnegie, who was at 
variance with President Cassatt in trans- 
portation questions after the termination 
of the rate agreement, warmly commends 
him for his labors in the promotion of 
railway reform. It is noticeable also that 
Mr. Carnegie’s experience leads him to 
support Mr. Roosevelt’s railway policy 
and to predict with. confidence that not 
only freight rates, but the issue of stocks 
and bonds, will be subject to the approval 
of a national tribunal “which is to be our 
Industrial Supreme Court.” 


re) 
The Unemployed 


THE brevity of this editorial is inverse- 
ly proportioned to the magnitude of the 
subject, and directly proportioned to 
what we and the rest of the world know 
about it. 

All kinds of wild statements and a lim- 
ited assortment of wise ones are finding 
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their way into print about the number 
of the unemployed in American cities. 
and especially in New York at the pres- 
ent time. From the estimate in Charities, 
placing the unemployed in New York at 
35,000, to that of Mr. Bruere, general 
agent of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, that there are 
at least 90,000 unemployed union men, 
and as many more unorganized laborers 
in this city, the margin of error is wide. 
It is sufficient to say, however, that the 
Charities estimate, unless it is meant to 
apply to vagrants only, is worthless. All 
other estimates, including that officially 


‘issued by the Department of Labor at 


Albany, agree closely with Mr. Bruere’s 
figures. The trade unions themselves re- 
ported for the month of December that 
34 per cent. of their men were idle. In- 
asmuch as the unions do not class a mem- 
ber as unemployed if he has as much as 
two days of work a week, and do not 
aid him if he has one day a week, these 
figures show a serious state of affairs. 

From organizations engaged in reliev- 
ing destitution, the appeals ta the public 
for aid are more urgent than we remem- 
ber them to have been for a generation. 
Individuals who know the situation well 
privately remark that there has been no 
such distress in New York City for at 
least thirty-five years. 

In view of these facts attempts to min- 
imize their significance, and the careful 
avoidance by the daily press of all serious 
discussion of them are childish and mis- 
chievous. Not in the least mischievous, 
because nobody with brains in his skull 
is deceived, but excessively silly and tire- 
some, is the reiteration of the charge that 
the attempt of the national and State 
Governments to make corporations obey 
the law of the land have brought upon us 
all this misery. The simpletons who be- 
lieve such stuff should provide them- 
selves with a few recent issues of Euro- 
pean newspapers and magazines. They 
will find that the American situation is 
paralleled in London, in Berlin, and in 
Milan. 

The one fact that cannot be blinked or 
dodged is that an increasingly large 
percentage of mankind is outside the 
margin of economic safety. When times 
are booming, it finds employment at liv- 
ing wagés, which, however, do not pro- 
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vide for contingencies. As often as the 
lean years come, this ragged edge of the 
wage labor class is unhesitatingly dropt 
from the rolls and thrown upon the ten- 
der mercies of the charitable. 

What are we going to do about it? 


s 
Anarchists Again 


WE have not believed, and do not be- 
lieve, in punishing and _ exporting 
anarchists whose anarchism is of that 
purely theoretical, that mild and harm- 
less variety which Tolstoy preaches; 
that which declares that there ought to 
be no law, no prisons, no forcible re- 
pression of crime, but that everybody 
ought to be good without law. But we 
do support the law which punishes or 
deports criminal anarchists; men who 
not simply disbelieve in law, but oppose 
law by violence, who use bombs and pis- 
tols and dirks, and create mobs, and who 
stir up the unregulated people to acts of 
disorder and murder. They are mad- 
men, not safe to leave at large, whether 
public speakers like Emma Goldman, or 
conspirators and assassins like the Ital- 
ian who shot the priest at the altar the 
other day. 

Whether or not that assassin was one 
of a band of assassins may not be fully 
settled, but it looks probable, and the 
police must investigate that matter to the 
bottom. The fact that he had been 
driven out from one country after an- 
other looks that way. There are these 
assassins, bred in the Latin countries, 
who hate the Catholic Church, and be- 
lieve the priests to be the enemies of the 
people. This priest is not the only one 
threatened with death in this country. 

The circumstances of that murder 
were most significant. He was killed at 
the altar, while the assassin was tak- 
ing the wafer from his hand. The priest 
died in the prosecution of his most 
sacred priestly duties, and it is not 
strange that he is proclaimed a martyr. 
And Father Heinrich was just as truly 
a martyr to the faith as was any one of 
those who were slain in the Decian per- 
secutions, for he was slain for being a 
Christian priest, and for nothing else. 
There was no personal animosity toward 
him ; the anarchist Giusippi did not know 
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him even, only knew that he was a 
priest, and so he slew him. It is just 
as right that Father Heinrich should be 
canonized as a martyr saint as that the 
honor should be accorded to any one of 
those of old who, thru the baptism of 
blood, gained the red crown of glory and 
the name of saint. 

The American people believe in free 
speech, but they do not believe in that 
sort of free speech which incites to mur- 
der. Public meetings called to honor 
assassins who have died at the hand of 
the law, or to denounce the conditions of 
legal society, and declare that officers of 
law, or certain classes of citizens, ought 
to be killed, or that in any other way the 
regular operation of law should be vio- 
lently resisted, are not peaceable meet- 
ings and should be interdicted, even as 
the law provides. Law must protect it- 
self, for law is the will of the people, and 
the will of the people must stand. So 
foreign anarchists should be deported, 
and native anarchists forbidden to 
preach a gospel of murder, and their 
meetings should be suppressed, but with 
discrimination and intelligence. In a 
land of freedom, where the people rule, 
there is no excuse for anarchism. 


st 
The Unification of Humanity 


In a late able paper the distinguished 
scholar, Alfred R. Wallace, to whom is 
yielded rank with Darwin as the earliest 
promoter of the doctrine of evolution, 
argues that we have no evidence that the 
most advanced human races are, in es- 
sential mental structure, superior to those 
of the earliest primitive barbarism. He 
tells us that it is only conditions that 
make them seem so superior; that we 
stand on a higher hill, but are no taller; 
and that the pre-eminent discoverer of 
those prehistoric days accomplished as 
great a task when he invented a fishhook 
or a needle as does the Franklin or Morse 
of today. Further, he tells us that of the 
present races of man we can bring no 
evidence to prove that any one is essen- 
tially inferior to another in mental en- 
dowment; that all have the same intel- 
lectual structure, and that, under favor- 
able circumstances, any one may rise to 
the level of the highest, and from any 
one may originate any highest genius. 

















This is no more than the Christian re- 
ligion has long ago taught us, that we 
are all of one blood. But the Christian 
religion has added to it the prime duty 
to achieve the proof of this unity of hu- 
manity by attempting the task of the uni- 
fication of humanity. There are ethnolo- 
gists who would regret the accomplish- 
ment of this task. They desire to see 


tribes left in savagery, so that they may . 


study survivals of lower conditions; but 
Christianity declares that the best of 
knowledge and development is for all 
men, that the gospel of growth is to be 
preached to every creature until all shall 
know God and all shall have the bless- 
ings of Christian civilization. 
_ All the movements of art and science 
and commerce are aiding Christianity in 
this purpose. Commerce is blindly fol- 
lowing religion. The trade and the mis- 
sionary go, not hand in hand, but in 
the same direction. The world is smaller 
than it was, and men and nations are 
closer together. The steamship, the rail- 
way, the telegraph, the telephone are 
tying ‘people together, and each wire and 
rail and screw is preaching the doctrine 
of the unity of humanity and helping its 
unification. Christianity went fifty years 
ago to Japan and proclaimed the truth 
that we are all brothers. Then trade 
came and learned that it could do noth- 
ing by the doctrine of superior arrogance 
and contempt, but must buy and sell on 
terms of equality. The two together 
taught the world that the Nipponese 
were only hidden away and belated, sim- 
ply sleeping, and that awakened, brought 
into the stream of progress, they are 
equal to the best of the human family. 
What we have learned of Japan we are 
beginning to find proof is true of China; 
and we shall find it trut, for we are mak- 
ing it true, of not only the Philippines, 
but of every race, yellow, red and black. 
But what we call the Christian nations 
are very slow to accept in its full meas- 
ure this mighty truth of science, of com- 
merce and of religion. Those on the top 
of the hill look down on those below and 
from the distance imagine that they are 
pigmies. So they despise them, call them 
barbarians, inferior races, and would 
make them slaves. So in Mississippi and 
in Cape Colony they make laws to hold 
men down, “in their place,” who are in 
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all native ability equal to themselves; 
and when, for it must be so, these races 
feel the power of civilization, educa- 
tion, and religion, and try to rise, the 
stronger puts a special weight upon them 
to hold them down, tells them that their 
inferiority forbids that they shall ever 
have the equal rights of the superior 
race, but must remain ever the bottom sill 
of society. 

But this will not long be so. The tre- 
mendous forces of science, commerce 
and religion are all drawing in tandem, 
religion the leader, to advance the most 
belated and undeveloped of peoples, and 
to: accomplish the unification of human- 
ity, despite both the ethnologists who de- 
light in picturesque nakedness and sav- 
agery, and the barbarians of civilization, 
who would shut all but themselves from 
the higher rights of man. The triple 
team pulls steadily forward, and equality 
of privilege is sure to prove the unity of 
man. 

a 


Insurance Superintendent Kelsey 


WE believe that Otto Kelsey is unfit to 
be Superintendent of Insurance for the 
State of New York, and we regret that 
a majority in the Senate at. Albany, ex- 
hibiting an almost contemptuous disre- 
gard for the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Hughes, have voted to keep him 
in office. There is no evidence that the 
man is corrupt, but his incompetence has 
been established beyond room for doubt. 

The best man that can be found for 
the place is needed at all times in a State 
whose insurance interests are so great 
as to be of national and even inter- 
national importance. Especially have the 
services of such a man in the Superin- 
tendent’s office been required since the 
Armstrong committee’s memorable in- 
vestigation and the enactment of laws 
designed to prevent the abuses which 
that investigation brought to light. 

This has been clearly seen, of course, 
by a Governor of the highest character, 
who conducted that investigation and 
therefore is exceptionally well informed 
as to what the conditions demand. But 
his good purpose has been thwarted this 
year, as it was in 1907, by a combination 
of political legislators. It seems to us 
that the great insurance companies might 
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well have assisted him. It is for their 
interest that the office shall be held by a 
Superintendent whose competence and 
honesty will inspire public confidence. 
After Governor Hughes’s first failure 
to procure the removal of Kelsey, the 
people came to his support and com- 
pelled the adoption of other measures, 
then pending, in his program of reform. 
They should exert their influence again 
now. Unfortunately for the Republican 
party, however, their disapproval of the 
Senate’s course will probably be shown 
this year not by protests addressed tc 
their representatives in the Senate, but by 
their votes at the polls. The fifteen Re- 
publican Senators who joined hands with 
McCarren and Grady and the followers 
of these two men to defeat the Governor 
have done what they could to imperil the 
success of their party at the coming elec- 


tion. 
7 


An Atrocious Charge 


Dr. ALLAN McLane HaAmIcton, of 
this city, who has reputation as an alien- 
ist, and is one of the profession fre- 
quently called on to give satisfactory 
testimony in legal cases in which sanity 
or insanity is averred, has been quoted 
for a considerable time in clubs and in 
certain political and financial circles here- 
abouts as expressing the opinion that 
President Roosevelt’s strenuous activity 
in urging the necessity of correcting vari- 
ous abuses is evidence of incipient para- 
noia. This has been a very acceptable 
delusion on Dr. Hamilton’s part, and 
quite comforting to the conscience of 
men who do not like to be held up as 
undesirable citizens. But altho certain 
journals have publicly taken Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s cue so far as to talk of the Presi- 
dent’s conduct as “madness” and “insan- 
ity,” it was hardly to be expected that 


Dr. Hamilton would put the charge in - 


print. He has not done it directly and 
by name, but by purposed implication, so 
that no reader of his article in The North 
American Review could fail to under- 
stand what was his meaning. Under the 
title “Psychopathic Rulers,” in an arti- 
cle not fit to be printed, he gathers those 
characteristics of President Roosevelt 
which his newspaper critics find in him 
—his tireless energy, his self-confidence, 
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his denunciatory language, and the fre- 
quency of his coming before the public 
in messages on various subjects—and de- 
clares that these are the signs of psycho- 
pathic tendencies. Seeing that he in- 
cludes in the list of such men “the Peter 
the Hermits, the Luthers, the Savo- 
narolas,” among those who have fasci- 
nated others “after having been them- 
selves first of all fascinated by a creed,” 
he leaves his unnamed target in no bad 
company; but \\we can imagine scarce 
anything more illegitimate and discred- 
itable than to put before the country such 
insinuations with the purpose to injure 
the President of the United States. 

Particularly discreditable is it when it is 
known that Dr. Hamilton may have per- 
sonal reasons for his antipathy. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1903, the New York Herald 
reported that Dr. Hamilton’s son had been 
tried by court-martial in the Philippines 
and sentenced to dishonorable dismissal 
from the service of the United States. 
The same paper also reported that Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton’s father was trying to 
persuade the President to cancel the sen- 
tence and restore his son to the service. 
This the President did not do; but, prob- 
ably because the young man’s military 
record had been creditable, he so far 
listened to Dr. Hamilton’s earnest ap- 
peals as to allow the son to resign instead 
of being dishonorably dismissed, and the 
resignation was accepted. The press and 
the public put this and that together. 
They may say that one who has long 
brooded over imagined personal injury 
may himself have got his brain- turned, 
have lost his mental sobriety, and become 
morbidly suspicious. Under such a con- 
dition we might explain this article, but 
we do not in fact refer to mental irre- 
sponsibility such an article as this, and 
in it such intended applications to the 
President—it is impossible not to see the 
intention—as are found in the following 
extracts. Speaking of a psychopath he 
says: 

“His ideals may be high enough, and he 
may strive to cultivate a personal altruistic 
life, yet his studied desire to help and reform 
others often ends in mischievous disregard of 
those who do not need development or pro- 


tection or correction, and he may even be 
looked upon as a ‘mischievous meddler.’ 


Should he be invested with power, he may 
imperil the peace and safety of those over 




















whom he rules. . . An erroneous fixt 
idea, no matter how lofty, if irrational and ob- 
stinately entertained, may be highly danger- 
ous in its consequences, as all psychiatrists 
know.” 

“When their psychosis has developed suffi- 
ciently, it may be expressed by expansion, and 
false and exaggerated ideas of personal power ; 

a a futile attempt to correct the 
abuses supposed to exist by the person of dis- 
eased intellect. Psychiatrists are fami- 
liar with such defects, for there is a well- 
known disorder called paranoia reformatoria, 
which is expressed in erratic attempts at social 
betterment when none are needed.” 

“They are obsessed by the cacoethes both 
of loquendi and scribendt, and the literature of 
the insane furnishes us with striking examples 
of verbosity. Specimens of the writ- 
ings of the expansive insane are not only re- 
dundant in exalted phrase and florid rhetoric, 
but in energetic invective as well!” 


Having thus described the paranoiac 
with the reformatory craze, he applies it 
to “psychopathic rulers” in a republic: 


“There is a great danger attached to all 
republican forms of government, no matter in 
what part of the world, where new presidents 
are chosen every few years, about whose 
antecedents and mental health little is known. 
ata An entire country may be exposed to 
the gravest ‘consequences thru the unrestrained 
influence of an irresponsible demagog, who 
may even impress others by his apparently 
lofty, but really visionary, ideas.” 

The danger, Dr. Hamilton tells us, is 
enhanced by the undisciplined, restless, 
mob-like character of so many of our 
people : 

“No longer does reasonable contentment 
prevail. The strenuous and extreme life of 
excitement and unrest is expressed-in general 
discontent and the alleged interference with 
the rights. of the unreasonable workingmen, 
who in turn find warm sympathizers in high 
places. What is really wanted is an example 
of unquestioned dignity, and the logical and 
unvarying administration of justice which re- 
quires absolute mental lucidity and _ poise. 
The power vested in a President of the United 
States is so great that if there be not sanity, 
self-control and self-respect, and a regard for 
the rights of every one, its immoderate and 
irrational use may be readily directed in a way 
which may be compared with the tyranny of 
any of the worst monarchs of other ages. 
: . The investiture, therefore, of power in 
an unstable person is likely to lead to an abuse 
of privilege and a quasi-delusional assumption 
of the right to regulate in an arbitrary way 
the affairs of a great nation with a total 
disregard of individual rights.” 


If Dr. Hamilton imagines that he’ 


could conceal his purpose in these gen- 
eral statements about Presidents he ex- 
hibits an unbalanced mentality. There is 
no occasion for such an article unless it 
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is aimed where every reader of intelli- 
gence will understand it to have been 
aimed. Our Presidents have been sane 
men, from Washington to Lincoln, and 
from Lincoln to McKinley. President 
Roosevelt has earned the hatred of a 
class of unprincipled rich men, and of 
aristocrats who despise the “unreasonable 
workingmen,” and it is not strange that 
so earnest and effective a denouncer of 
corruption and unfair privilege should be 
called insane, but it is a sad exhibition of 
personal spleen and class arrogance 
which seems to be displayed in such an 
atrocious charge by a member of a self- 
respecting profession. 


& 
The Journalistic Style 


Tue chief characteristic of modern 
literature is the development and domi- 
nance of the journalistic style. Newspa- 
pers form such an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the printed matter produced 
and read that the form of language used 
in them has gradually affected all 
branches of literature. Both writers and 
readers are trained in this style. A large 
proportion of our authors in all lines 
have served an apprenticeship in news- 
paper work of some sort, and almost all 
of us read so much journalistic writing 
in periodicals and books that we become 
somewhat impatient of a style requiring 
a more sustained attention. We have to 
shift our thought gear in changing from 
the prevalent sentence ‘form to the older 
classical standard, and this requires a 
certain effort. 

The journalistic style aims at the triple 
economy of time, space and _ attention. 
The object of the old style was to hold 
the reader’s attention until he had re- 
ceived all the information the author de- 
sired to impart to him.. The object of 
the journalist is to convey as much in- 
formation as possible without holding 
the reader’s attention. In the first case, 
therefore, all the qualifying clauses and 
phrases are worked in as the sentence 
goes along, so that by the time the reader 
has reached the end he has the complete 
thought in mind in its proper proportions 
and relations. The sentence has to be 
swallowed whole; you cannot bite off a 
piece of it to suit yourself. The common 
example of the rhetorics is the “Satan- 
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exalted-sat” sentence of Milton. We in- 
herited it from both sides of the house, 
the classical and the Germanic lan- 
guages. But only an inflected language 
is suitable to such sentence construction 
in its extreme form, and as we dropped 
the inflections we necessarily simplified 
the structure. Even in Germany, with- 
out change in the language, there is a 
marked tendency recently in the same di- 
rection. 

The journalist reverses the Miltonic 
form, putting Satan first. Instead of 
withholding his clue as long as possible, 
he puts it at the head of the column. He 
tells his secret in the first breath. He 
develops his “story” like a Wagnerian 
score, first giving the leading motive in 
brief and simple phrase, then repeating 
it again and again with variations and 
increasing complexity. Those who are 
unfamiliar with the technique of news- 
paper writing would find it interesting to 
analyze the structure of some important 
article in a well edited daily. They will 
find that the gist of it is repeated four or 
five times in a continually expanding 
form; first in the headline of four to ten 
words, second in the subhead of ten to 
twenty words, third in the first) para- 
graph of one to two hundred words, and 
fourth in the main article of a thousand 
to ten thousand words.. The sonnet has 
not so rigid a form; it is more like con- 
structing a word-square puzzle, for even 
the number of letters used in the head- 
ings are fixed within narrow limits by 
the typographical rules of the paper, and 
it requires marvelous ingenuity and 
versatility of vocabulary to avoid verbal 
‘repetition in telling the same story over 
so many times. The ordinary office rule 
that every headline must contain a verb 
in some form proceeds from the desire 
to make it tell the whole story, not mere- 
ly what the story is about. 

The journalistic sentence is construct- 
ed on the same principle as the journal- 
istic article, that of gratifying the read- 
er’s curiositv at once, not keeping him in 
suspense. The question of the relative 
merits of the two types of sentence is 


essentially the same as that which has- 


been interminably debated, of whether 
the adiective should precede the noun, as 
in English, or follow it, as in French. Is 
it more convenient and logical to say “a 
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black horse” or “a horse black”? In 
favor of the latter it is argued that the 
reader should know first what the writer 
is talking about, a horse, then he is ready 
to be told what color it is. On the other 
side Spencer holds that if one puts the 
horse first the reader conjures up a 
vision of a horse which is necessarily of 
some color, and if it happens to be white 
he has to go to the trouble of changing 
it. The classical, sentence-form is based 
upon the English principle of getting the 
qualifications first; the journalistic fol- 
lows the French method. 

The reason why so many people find 
Henry James difficult to read is because 
they are used to the journalistic style 
and he carries its opposite to the ex- 
treme. Take, for example, this sentence 
from his last story in the March 
Harper's: 

“With his thick, loose black hair, in any 
case, untouched by a thread of gray, and his 
kept gift of a certain big boyish awkwardness 
—that of his taking their encounter, for in- 
stance, so amusedly, so crudely, tho, as she 
was not unaware, so eagerly too—he could by 
no means have been so little his wife’s junior 
as it had been that lady’s habit, after the 
divorce, to represent him.” ; 

There is not the slightest ambiguity 
about this sentence. If it is not clear at 
first reading it is because it is necessary 
to get the whole sentence in mind in or- 
der to grasp its meaning. To contrast 
with this we take the first sentences in 
today’s New York Times: 

“The Italian Zust and French De Dion cars 

arrived in Chicago in the New York to Paris 
race at 6:32 and 6:33 last evening. The Zust 
left Michigan City, Ind., at 8 o’clock Tuesday 
night, and the De Dion an hour earlier. An 
escort of 100 automobiles, accompaned by a 
brass band, went. out from Chicago to meet 
the two cars.” 
_ This is a fair sample of the ordinary 
journalistic style, conveying a large 
amount of detailed information with the 
least possible strain of attention. If the 
reader thinks it is easy to write that way 
let him see if he can put the same facts 
into less space without making the sen- 
tences more complex in- structure and 
therefore harder to read. 

The modern tendency to do away with 
punctuation marks is due to the prev- 
alence vf the journalistic style. Colons 
and semicolons are replaced by periods. 
Parentheses and dashes eliminated, and 


























even commas afe not often necessary. 
Sometimes we see half a column with no 
punctuation except periods. The sub- 
junctive mood is disappearing, altho 
much of the matter in the newspapers 
could be more properly put in it as being 
hypothetical, conditional, future or con- 
trary to fact. 

On account of these limitations and 
simplifications the journalistic style is 
apt to be dry, monotonous and mechani- 
cal. It looks like a brick wall. To read 
it aloud is like riding over corduroy. 
But it has the merit of the straight street. 
It takes the shortest distance between 
two points. It is one of our modern 
lavor-saving devices. And on account 
of its convenience it has increased in 
popularity until fiction, history, biogra- 
phy, science, essays and even poetry 
have been influenced by it. Compare 
ohnson’s “Rasselas” with Kipling’s 
‘Light That Failed” or Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall” with Herbert Paul’s “His- 
tory of Modern England.” But econ- 
omy is not the only object of life, and it 
would be deplorable if the- journalistic 
style should get a monopoly of the lan- 
guage. is 


Take Care of Your Own Town 


A PEOPLE whose political interests 
cover a continent are likely to overlook 
the importance of local affairs: The am- 
bition of a good citizen should be to 
create a completely furnished town. In 
this way the civic and political unit is 
kept sound. Worcester, Mass., boasts 
an art school so superbly endowed that 
the directors do not know how to use 
the money at their command. With one 
hundred and twenty thousand population, 
this art school has an endowment of four 
millions of dollars, besides a large tract 
of land. This instance should not stand 
so completely exceptional as it does. In 
fact every town in the United States 
should be made not only beautiful by its 
citizens, but wealthy as a political or- 
ganism. If wealth is scattered, or do- 
nated to an institution at a distance, the 
donor cannot associate his benevolence 
with the home sentiment. The town is 


the home, and should be as sacredly con- 
sidered as the smaller homestead. 
can one do for his own town? 
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He can certainly do something far better 
than fighting evil; he can build the use- 
ful and the beautiful. Among the farm- 
ers’ best proverbs is “Hoe the corn, and 
the weeds will take care of themselves.” 
Prohibition has no value beside permis- 
sion and encouragement. A good ball- 
ground donated by a kindly spirit, and 
looked over by the donor, can be made 
the very expression of manly sentiment 
among the boys of the town. We know 
one man who is called the town father, 
altho he is not yet in middle life. He 
gets his title from his determined effort 
to give the young people what their 
youthful spirits call for, while by his 
kindly zeal he is able to suppress the evil 
associations commonly associated with 
gaming fields. That man’s spirit quietly 
governs and educates all the young peo- 
ple of the town. He is a force by him- 
selfi—a sort of superintendent of educa- 
tion—without being a nominal teacher. 

A town school, gathering to itself all 
the forces that have heretofore been scat- 
tered among a dozen district schools, has 
fortunately become the rule all along the 
pioneering path of the Puritans west- 
ward. Such a building, if placed in the 
center of several acres of ground, where 
the garden school idea can be developed, 
does for the town what the old school 
system was incapable of accomplishing. 
It not only develops a new sort of spirit 
in the young people, making them work- 
ers as well as thinkers, but the commo- 
dious building becomes a center of town 
thought and effort. Those who create 
town libraries should invariably associate 
them with the school. It is unwise to 
duplicate expenses, but it is still worse 
to fail in creating a town center. The 
school building should be the very heart 
of public effort and thought. 

A town tree- planting association is 
needed everywhere. The first organiza- 
tion of this kind on record, was in Clin- 
ton, Conn.; and this was followed by a 
second in Clinton, N. Y. These organi- 
zations have been in existence for nearly 
fifty years, and they have done a vast 
deal in the way of making their towns 
centers of refinement. They are consti- 
tuted of the more enterprising and cul- 
tured people, who meet once a month, 
rotating in succession to their several 
homes. After luncheon upon such fruits 
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and vegetable products as the season af- 
fords, and after discussing these, the af- 
ternoon or evening is occupied in con- 


sideration of town improvement. Both 
of these towns have become notable, not 
only for their admirable avenues but for 
their well-planted homesteads. The best 
methods of culture; and the introduction 
of rare trees and shrubs, are’ always 
prominent topics. An association of this 
sort, if composed of men only, should be 
supplemented by a co-operative associa- 
tion of women for household improve- 
ment. The annual fee should be small, 
but it should be sufficient to make pos- 
sible the testing of the value of new 
plants and trees. The town should turn 
over the care of street trees entirely to 
such a trained band of citizens or more 
properly to that one who is selected by 
them as best qualified. Town authorities 
are rarely qualified for judicious work 
of this sort. 

The creation of a town park, involving 
the evolution of a love for nature, can 
be greatly advanced by individual effort. 
Seize on every waste public spot for the 
creation of the beautiful. Individual 
members of the Clinton Rural Art Asso- 
ciation were stimulated to promote the 
alanting of the village green, and later a 
smaller park for the display of flowers 
and shrubs. The association itself plant- 
ed, around the railroad depot, a welcome 
to strangers ; and an unsightly canal bank 
now appears as a magnificent wall of 
Norway spruces. 

By all means our towns, whether 
young or old, should recognize their own 
history as a chapter of interest to the fu- 
ture. Old home week has not only dem- 
onstrated how widely we have become 
scattered, but how tender remain the as- 
sociations of pioneers with their old New 
England homesteads. The first celebra- 
tion of this sort, outside of New England. 
was in Oneida County, N. Y. Each town 
worked as a unit, and some of them gath- 
ered back to the old brooks and glens 
three or four hundred guests, gathered 
from all over the Western States—once 
more to hear each other’s voices and clasp 
hands. Sufficient historic material was 
collected to construct a valuable town 
museum. It was curious to discover, 
away up on the hillside, and under barns, 
three or four of the old-time wooden 
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plows, and many other primitive imple- 
ments, used by our fathers and mothers 
one hundred years ago. Such a museum 
should, however, be forward looking as 
well as backward looking; scientific as 
well as historic. Every town has its own 
botany, entomology and geology, as well 
as frequently its own ornithology. An 
old building or an old homestead, mark- 
ing a past order of events, and an archi- 
tecture characterizing an earlier period, 
should not be lightly allowed to be de- 
stroyed. Last year the first academy 
built by New Englanders on their way 
westward was torn down to build the 
bricks into the basement of a college res- 
taurant. The first mill is still in exist- 
ence, and the very first library, that is, 
the books, are still collected, but lie in a 
heap in an attic. 

The appeal is not so much to the mil- 
lionaire as to those who can only give to 
the people a modest share in the remem- 
brance of posperity. There should be a 
combination of effort; so that while one 
man gives the school park, another con- 
structs the building, and a third con- 
tributes the: garden and orchard. We 
know a village brought to the front rank 
as a residence home by a man who trans- 
formed a wild glen into a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. The idea caught and 
all about him, the farmer folk, began to 
cultivate the beautiful. That town today 
is known thruout the land for its loveli- 
ness. In a quiet way ill-taste is sup- 
pressed, and bad habits go with it. The 
population becomes refined without 
schools of art, because each one is study- 
ing art in his daily work. 

At all events cultivate the town spirit. 
It is our social home. It was the Anglo- 
Saxon unit ; and it cannot be left out of a 
democratic government. State authori- 
ties should be compelled to keep their 
hands off local rights. Every sign of 
town weakness indicates a growth of na- 
tional autocracy. Keep up the town 
spirit. Let town traditions be recorded 
for the children; memorable trees be 
guarded ; beautiful glens or groves, with 
springs of sweet water, be adopted by the 
public. A village park gets a fountain, 
and the fountain is easily supplemented 
by a clean trough for horses and dogs. 
Then comes the day for a free bath 
house, and for a public gymnasium: The 





























end is not simply a dominance of the 
beautiful, but a sense of fellowship 
among the townspeople ; what the Anglo- 
Saxons charmingly called wholth. 


a 
Defying Satolli 


It is a serious responsibility that the 
Bishop of Pittsburg has taken in an or- 
der that wherever there is a Catholic 
school within two miles “parents and 
children are forbidden, under pain of 
mortal sin, to send their children to any 
non-Catholic school, and confessors are 
forbidden to absolve those who do not 
obey.” That involves exclusion from the 
sacraments. 

It is well known that the Catholic 
Church in our land wishes her children 
to be taught in Catholic schools, and in 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
has gone so far as to forbid them under 
the severest penalties to send their chil- 
dren to other schools. However, there is 
no rule without exceptions. Hence the 
American prelates provided in the afore- 
said Council that Catholic parents, with 
the approval by their bishopof the reasons 
for so doing, are not to be interfered 
with if they send their children to public 
schools. Many bishops paid no heed to 
this cautious exception; some made it a 
reserved case; again, children attending 
public schools were made to sit apart. 
Matters were going from bad to worse, 
when Mgr. Satolli came here in 1892. 
At once after his arrival he laid down 
to the meeting of the archbishops, which 
was in session at Archbishop Corrigan’s 
house, fourteen propositions, which once 
and for all restored to Catholic parents 
their rights over their children. There- 
after Catholics might send their children 
to non-Catholic schools, provided always 
that the faith of the little ones were safe- 
guarded. 

When just before receiving the Red 
Hat, Cardinal Satolli published his 
speeches and addresses under the title 
“Loyalty to Church and State,” the four- 
teen propositions held the place of honor. 
They were imparted to the archbishops 
as positive commands of Leo XIII, and 
no choice was left tothem. They had all 
the force of canon law; quite unlike the 
decrees of the Plenary Councils of Balti- 
more, which bind, no more and no less, 
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than the same subject matter does in 
canon law. Those decrees furnish a 
norm of procedure to the hierarchy. But 
after the fourteen propositions were pro- 
mulgated, the points touched upon in 
them are law and no bishop can change 
them. If he does, le goes beyond his au- 
thority. It was then a great surprise to 
learn that the Bishop of Pittsburg has re- 
newed the old anathemas against parents 
and guardians who send their children to 
non-Catholic schools. The overseer of 
the Smoky City needs a course of study 
in canon law. Things are not bad 
enough with free investigation, but a 
bishop goes out of his way to declare the 
enmity of the Church to the country’s pet 
institution—the school. 


st 


The controversy that has been go- 
ing on for twenty years over the 
poisonous properties of the loco 
weed seems likely to be settled by the re- 
cent investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. The ques- 
tion has been discussed with such heat as 
to cause a considerable degree of coldness 
between stockmen and scientists. On the 
one side the stockmen insisted that certain 
leguminous plants on the range caused 
their cattle to go crazy and die. The 
chemists analyzed the plants and could 
find no poison in them. The stockmen 
called attention to the fact that in the 
State of Colorado alone the loco caused 
a loss of a million dollars per annum. 
The experiment station fed a test lot of 
stalled cattle on the loco weed and they 
turned out fairer and fatter than the rest 
of the herd. A professor in a Western 
State university prepared a fluid extract 
of loco and took a tablespoonful three 
times a day before meals without any 
noticeable injury to his mentality. Chem- 
ists all over the country raced for the dis- 
covery of the suppositious alkaloid, but 
altho “locaine” was reported several 
times to have been isolated it always 
proved harmless. In order to eradicate 
the pest a bounty of a cent or more a 
pound was offered for it in Colorado, and 
until the law was repealed it proved a 
profitable crop to grow. To make the 
matter more perplexing the name “loco” 
was given to many different weeds, and 
what the stockmen in one locality con- 
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sidered poisonous those of another called 
harmless. The Washington investigators 
now report thta the obnoxious weeds are 
Aragallus lamberti and Astragalus mol- 
lissimus and that the poisonous ingre- 
dient is barium. This is one of the rare 
mineral elements of ‘the calcium group. 
The so-called rare elements are really 
rather widely diffused thru the rocks and 
soil, altho being present in exceedingly 
minute quantities and ordinarily regard- 
ed as of no practical importance, they are 
not usually looked for by analysts. In 
this case it appears the barium salt is not 
to be found in the alcoholic or water so- 
- lution, but is extracted from the plant by 
the digestive ferments. Being a cumula- 
tive poison like lead the animal can 
neither eliminate it nor become immune 
to it. The loco weeds from certain soils 
do not contain barium and in that case 
are not poisonous, which probably ac- 
counts for some conflicting evidence. 
There are still many perplexing points, 
such as how soluble barium salts can 
exist in soils where sodium sulfate is 
abundant as it is thruout the arid region, 
and the publication of the experimental 
data will be awaited with eagerness. The 
weed has given a new verb to our popu- 
lar language, or rather, transplanted it 
from the Spanish. It is common in the 
West to hear it said that a man is “lo- 
coed” when he shows a tendency toward 
“crankiness.” Curiously enough, a 
synonym of this, “rattled,” has a similar 
derivation. The loco is known in some 
parts of the West as the “rattle weed” 
from its dry pods, and the animals affect- 
ed by it are called “rattled,” whence the 
application to human beings of erratic 
actions. 


J 
Temperance In England the Church 
in England and the brewery are often 


said to be hand in hand, 
partners together, and both to be sup- 
porters of the Conservative party. But 
within the past few years there has been 
a notable growth of the temperance 
sentiment, and an actual diminution of 
the per capita consumption of malt and 
distilled liquors. It was one of the 
promises at the last general election 


made by the Liberal leaders that they 
would reduce the enormous number of 
public houses, what we call saloons, of 
which there is one to every 370 inhab- 
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itants. The great difficulty in suppress- 
ing such public houses consists in the 
general acceptance of the fact of proper- 
ty in the good will, or franchise, of such 
establishments, and that if any are 
closed the nation must pay for the in- 
jury done to the owner. We have no 
such notion of a vested right to run a 
saloon, and it never occurs to us that if 
a State or county or town votes prohibi- 
tion it must pay the saloon-keepers for 
the loss of business they\have sustained. 
So the bill brought in by the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with its promise, is 
denounced as robbery, even altho it pro- 
vides a system of compensation for the 
thirty thousand saloons that will be 
closed, but in a way assessed on those 
that remain, for only about one-third 
will be closed. The bill also includes a 
local option provision, and also declares 
that after fourteen years no further right 
of franchise will be allowed. England is 
a beer-drinking country, and the bill stirs 
up a loud outcry, and will be bitterly op- 
posed, but the temperance sentiment is 
growing among Churchmen as well as 
Dissenters, and also among laboring 
men. In this matter, as well as in union 
of Church and state, England is far be- 
hind the United States, but she balances 
it, in a measure, by her great advance 
over us in the public ownership of public 
utilities and in postal facilities. 


& 
i p The Piedmont law 
ee of 1859 made ob- 
y ligatory the teach- 
ing of the catechism in State schools. 
This was the outcome of the first article 
of its constitution : “The Catholic religion 
is the religion of the State”; and Italy 
united accepted and was bound by this 
Constitution. So teachers taught cate- 
chism in the schools, not, indeed, to all 
pupils, for that the authorities did not 
demand, but to those whose parents de- 
manded it. Italians remained passive. 
They bothered their heads little about it, 
for, indeed, Italy has continued Pagan. 
Its Christianity is only a veneer, hardly 
affecting its morale or its genius. With 
the coming of Pius X a change has come 
over the peninsular. He allowed Catho- 
lics to ignore the Non Expedit of Pius 
IX and Leo XIII, forbidding Catho- 
lics to vote, with the result that now 
there is a Clerical party and an Anti- 
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Clerical. The latter has attacked the 
catechism classes. It won a slight vic- 
tory, in so far that the regular teachers 
are exempt from that duty. The schools, 
however, may be used for catechizing by 
persons selected by the parents and duly 
accredited by the local authorities. The 
Anti-Clericals, dissatisfied with this, now 
agitate to abolish the catechism from the 
national schools altogether. Probably 
Giolitti is too veteran a parliamentarian 
to lose now and too adroit not to forestall 
their attempts for the present. Pius X 
seems somehow destined with the best 
intentions to disturb and muddle things 
everywhere. 
& 

The Northern States, as well as the 
Southern, are coming to the system of 
nominating candidates for State offices 
by direct vote. In Oregon and Illinois 
this applies to all offices and does away 
with all conventions. In Pennsylvania 
the convention is retained for Governor 
and all offices for which the entire State 
must vote, but the delegates to the State 
convention are chosen by direct vote. 
We see but one advantage for making 
this exception, namely, that it gives an 
opportunity to adopt a platform for a 
party. This has some importance in the 
North, altho less important in the States 
in which practically only one party exists. 

a 


There is good authority for the state- 
ment that mistakes will occur in the best 
regulated families, and we are only 
grieved, not wholly surprised, to find an 
awkward mistake in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Elizabeth Worthington Fiske, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes to complain with 
reason that her poem, “Ode to Love,” in 
our issue of February 13th, was credited 
to Elizabeth Worthington Smith. We 
are very sorry, and well know that noth- 
ing can compensate an author for loss of 
identity to the public. 


& 

It is conjectured that the alarming in- 
crease of crimes of violence in Washing- 
ton is due to the influx of criminals from 
States that are closing up the saloons. 
It is not desirable to make Washington 
a harbor of refuge for that sort of riff- 
raff, white and black, that is attracted 
by Washington’s eight hundred saloons. 
It would be well to shut them up, and 
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there is a satisfactory bill before Con- 
gress to that effect. 
a 


It is a very curious statement made by 
Professor Vambery that Russia is pre- 
paring for war with Great Britain as a 
way of solving her internal difficulties. 
How could she reach England to fight 
her? Not by water, for she has no fleet. 
Not by land, for she nowhere touches 
British territory. The only way would 
be thru Persia or Afganistan, and the 
late treaty forbids that, altho war would 
annul treaties. The idea seems prepos- 
terous. 

& 

It was no fair response which the 
Columbia students made to Cornell when 
they objected to the Cornellians because 
the latter had chosen a woman to take 
part in the debate between the two uni- 
versities; but it was perfectly fair and 
admirable for them to reply by choosing 
a Chinese student to be one of their 
champions. And both the woman and 
the Chinese did admirably, but the lat- 
ter’s team won the prize. 

& 

Every step toward the public owner- 
ship of public utilities is to be welcomed, 
and so we hope that this city will pur- 
chase the Belmont tunnel under the East 
River. The opening the past week of 
the tunnel under the Hudson River is a 
great boon to the traveling public and 
opens the way to a radical change in 
communication. In this way New York 
ceases to be an island, and suburbanites 
no longer have to leave the city by boat. 


a 

The Brewers’ Association has agreed 
to raise a million dollars, if necessary, to 
fight prohibition in Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi. It is perfectly legit- 
imate for them to fight it, as they pro- 
pose, by shutting up the dives and refus- 
ing to sell to any but legally. conducted 
saloons. But that million dollars is not 
likely to be as legitimately expended, we 
fear. 


& 

At last Kentucky not only has a Re- 
publican Governor, but sends a Repub- 
lican to the United States Senate. That 
is what comes from factions in the 
Democratic party; and the Republican 
party in New York is endangered by just 
such faction, 
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A New Bank Building 


THE new banking house recently erect- 
ed by the New York County National 
Bank, at the corner of Eighth avenue 
and Fourteenth street, is a beautiful 
building. The interior is just as attractive 
as the exterior. This bank was organized 
fifty-three years ago. Its history has 
been honorable and its management has 
always been conservative. It is now one 
of the strongest of the uptown banks. 
Its capital, surplus and profits are 
$1,579,837. The deposits are $7,939,003, 
and its total resources are more than 
$10,200,000. Beginning with 4 per cent. 
in the first year of its existence, the bank 
has declared steadily increasing divi- 


dends, going as high as 100 per cent. in 
one year. It has never passed a divi- 
dend. Francis L. Leland has been 
president of the bank for twenty-three 
years, or since 1885, when he succeeded 
his father, Francis Leland, who was 
president for twenty-nine years. Father 
and son have, therefore, been presidents 
of the bank for fifty-two years, only one 
other man serving as president, namely, 
Charles A. Macy, and he only for ten 
months—May, 1855, to March, 1856. 
Christian F. Tietjen, the president of the 
West Side Bank, is the vice-president of 
the New York County National Bank, 
and James C. Brower is cashier. The 
directors are William Carpender, Pedro 
R. de Florez, Christian F. Tietjen, T. M. 
Cheesman and Francis L, Leland. 
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A Great Bank’s Annex 


INTERESTING and important action is 
about to be taken by the stockholders and 
officers of the First National Bank, of 
this city, who will organize a new cor- 
poration, to be called The First Security 
Company, with a capital of $10,000,000, 
which is to be paid by a special dividend 
of 100 per cent. on the bank’s stock. 
While the bank’s stockholders will share 
in the company’s dividends or profits, the 
company’s stock will be issued to and 
voted upon by six trustees (the president, 
vice-presidents and cashier of the bank), 
who will be bound to elect the same 
directors for both institutions. President 
Baker says, in his letter to the stock- 
holders: 

“Tt is deemed: to be for the interest of the 
stockholders of this bank that a security com- 
pany should be organized for the purpose of 
transacting for its patrons certain lines of 
profitable business which, tho often transacted 
by bankers, are not expressly included within 
the corporate powers of National banks. 
Among these are the acquiring and holding of 
real estate, securities, stocks and other prop- 
erty.” 


The First National holds $55,221,000 in 
stocks, bonds and mortgages, or more 
than one-third of the entire quantity of 
such securities held by all the national 


banks of New York. It is assumed that 
part of these securities will be the assets 
of the new company. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan is largely interested in the bank, 
which is a powerful and highly profitable 
institution. It has been associated in the 
public mind with many important finan- 
cial undertakings. While the province of 
the new company has not been exactly 
defined, an impression prevails that it will 
include the promotion and financing of 
large projects and other similar business 
not strictly within the bank’s legal 
powers. Reports that some other banks 
will follow the First National’s example 
have not been confirmed. 


& 


....Last week, for the first time, the 
gold coin and bullion in the United States 
Treasury reached and past the sum of 
$1,000,000,000, the amount being $1,000,- 
473,031. 

....The port of New York’s share of 
our foreign trade in 1907 was 58 per 
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cent. of the imports and 354 per cent. of 
the exports. Exports from all the At- 
lantic ports fell from 70 per cent. of the 
total in 1897 to 60 per cent. in 1907. 


....The New York and New Jersey 
Telephone Company has elected Ford 
Huntington treasurer in place of Henry 
Sanger Snow. U. N. Bethell was re- 
elected president of the company and 
Theodore N. Vail chairman of the board 
of directors. 


....The number of the shareholders 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
on January Ist was 57,226, the increase 
during the preceding year having been 
16,370, while the average holding de- 
creased from 150 to 110 shares. For 
subsidiary companies about 20,000 may 
be added, making the total number a lit- 
tle more than 77,000. 


....A committee, composed of Elbert 
H. Gary, Edward Shearson and others, 
gives notice to the stockholders of the 
American Steel Foundries that those who 
desire to assent to the proposed plan for 
retiring the preferred and common stock 
and for making a new issue of one kind 
of stock in place of both, should deposit 
their stock with the Guaranty Trust 
Company, 30 Nassau street, before noon 
on March 14th, the date of the adjourned 
meeting of stockholders. A large major- 
ity have already so deposited their stock. 


....Seth M. Milliken, of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., who was elected presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank on 
October 20th last, has resigned, as he 
only took the position temporarily until 
the right sort of a man could be found as 
a permanent president. Mr. Milliken has 
served as director thru three administra- 
tions of the Mercantile Bank — the 
presidencies of George W. Perkins, Wil- 
liam P. St. John and Frederick B. 
Schenck—and has always taken a per- 
sonal pride in the bank. As Mr. Milli- 
ken had the full confidence of the Clear- 
ing House Committee and of leading 
financial and mercantile interests, he car- 
ried the Mercantile Bank thru the panic 
most creditably. He is heartily to be 
congratulated on the resylt of his work. 
The Mercantile was obliged to borrow 
during the panic $4,000,000, every dollar 
of which has been repaid. 
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Uniform Couplings in Maine 
and Elsewhere 


A step in the right direction has been 
taken by the Board of Trade at Port- 
land, Me., as one result of the very 
disastrous conflagration at Old Orchard 
Beach last summer and other large fires 
that have taken place in the State of 
Maine during the past few years. The 
Portland Board of Trade has adopted 
resolutions advocating uniformity of 
thread in hydrant and hose couplings, 
and in this regard has set an example 
that might well be followed by other 
similar organizations all over the coun- 
try. The resolutions in question, which 
were unanimously adopted by the Port- 
land Board, are as follows: 


Whereas, it is a long, well-known yet re- 
— fact that there is not in the cities of 
Maine uniformity of hydrants, of hose-coup- 
lings, and of threads in the hose, so that in 
case of a conflagration raging, either in our 
own city, or in one of the other cities of our 
State, mutual and reciprocal aid can be ren- 
dered at such times and due to the fact that 
this unfortunate and unbusiness-like matter 
of non-uniformity of hydrants, and hose-coup- 
lings has brought about the result that when 
our Portland fire department’s engines were 
called to some other city or town in this state, 
it was then found that the said engines could 
not connect with the hydrants, and that the 
same disastrous result is apt to come to us 
here at Portland, 

And, whereas, if our cities and towns did 
have uniformity of hydrants, and of hose- 
couplings, and threads of the hose in the 
couplings, and the pitch to the threads in the 
said couplings, then when a conflagration was 
sweeping through one of our cities or towns, 
and help was needed from other nearby cities, 
the same could be rendered, with the result 
that a vast saving of property would be 
brought about, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that it is the 
sentiment of the Maine State Board of Trade 
that we recommend that this very important 
matter for the saving of property be brought 
to the attention of the several municipalities 
of this State, and that they give this subject 
their early attention, and that we suggest to 
the incoming Legislature of Maine, that it shall, 
promptly on convening, take up this important 
subject for discussion, and we recommend the 
early enactment of a law in this State whereby 
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it shall be compulsory for the several cities or 
towns of Maine to have uniformity of hy- 
drants, of hose-couplings, threads to the hose 
and pitch to the said threads in the said hose- 
couplings. 


st 
Insurance on the Nobility 


Some of the European monarchs are 
believers in the principles and practice of 
insurance even if they are popularly sup- 
posed to be wards of the state. Accord- 
ing to late dispatches from London the 
King of England carries life insurance 
aggregating $3,750,000. The Emperor 
of Germany is insured for $5,000,000. 
If the Czar of all the Russians dies he 
stands to win $4,000,000 in the way of 
insurance money for his heirs and de- 
pendents. The Czar’s youthful son’s life 
is protected by a policy for $1,250,000. 
The Czar’s daughter, the Grand Duchess 
Olga, carries $2,500,000 on her life. The 
King of Italy is insured for $3,500,000 
while Lady Curzon has life insurance ag- 
gregating $500,000. - Lord Rothschild 
pays an annual premium of $40,000 for 
life premiums on an insurance of $1,250,- 
ooo, while Lord Dudley has an estate 
based on his life insurance of $750,000. 


Js 


The Economic Department of the Ohio 
State University, at Columbus, Ohio, has 
established a course in insurance, which 
is open to students who have had at 
least one year’s work in economics. 
The course includes a study of the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of insurance, 
and is designed not to make insurance 
agents but insurance missionaries. It 
embraces a study of various kinds of 
companies, different classes of policies, 
policy contracts, settlements and other 
related matters, which are necessary to 
an intelligent appreciation of life and 
property insurance. Such courses ought 
to do much in replacing some of the pre- 
vailing sentiment in insurance with sense 
and at the same time créating more in- 
telligent sentiment. 
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64e GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


controlled and operated by the National Light, Heat and Power Co., N. Y., 
show a continued and substantial increase of earnings, notwithstanding the 
recent falling off in earnings of Railroads and Industrials 
BECAUSE: 
“*Gas and Electric Companiesare little affected by periods of busi- 
ness depression. Their product is a necessity. Their income is 
practically an indirect tax on communities in which they are located.” 


GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. BONDS 


FOR MARCH INVESTMENT 


We offer in denominations of $500 and $1000 the unsold balance of BONDS 
issued by the Marshall, Mo., Paris, Ill., and Bennington, Vt., Companies at 
prices which will net present high rates of interest for 27 years to come. This 
offer also affords opportunity for PARTICIPATION IN SURPLUS EARN- 
INGS. Each of the local Companies issues its own bonds secured by its own 
property and protected by its own earnings largely in excess of operating, main- 
tenance and interest charges. But in addition—making SECURITY doubly 
SECURE each bond bears the indorsement of the NATIONAL LIGHT, 
HEAT AND POWER CO., which guarantees the prompt payment of principal 


and interest. 
For fuller information and offering address Bond Dept. 


7 A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 
30 Pine Street NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, INCORPORATED 
AS A STOCK COMPANY IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
of which ex-Senator John-F. Dryden is president 
and whose home office is located at Newark, N. J., 
is now thirty-two years of age. During this period 
the company has issued and now has in force 
$1,337,000,000 of insurance on seven and a quarter 
million policies. This is an increase of $84,000,000 
over the figures of last year. During 1907 the 
Prudential issued new life insurance policies for 
$272,000,000 on a paid-for basis. The company, 
like a good ship, has trimmed its sails because of 
the financial stress, and the reduction of its ex- 
penses in 1907 on a basis of equal premium in- 
comes in 1906 and 1907 reached almost $1,000,000. 
The company will confine itself to writing non- 
participating business. It is now issuing a new 
industrial policy that ought to interest many more 
people than it already has interested. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, of which Paul Morton is president, 
in its annual statement just published shows total 
assets of $432,647,706 with a valuation of its se- 
curities as of December 31st, 1907. The surplus 
of the society on this basis is $53,275,422. The 





society paid to policy-holders during 1907 $45,- 


305,831. The new business written by the Equi- 
table thus far during the current year shows a 
gratifying increase over that written during the 
corresponding months of 1907. Life insurance in 
these days is being recognized more and more as 
necessary not only to the poor man but also to 
moderately well to do and the very rich. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has a magnifi- 
cent equipment to write insurance, and persons 
wanting insurance may well consider a policy 
written by the Equitable. 


PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The financial statement of the Philadelphia 
Casualty Company of Philadelphia, Pa., which was 
organized in 1899 and of which Robert B. Arm- 
strong is president, shows total admitted assets of 
$841,019, which is an increase over last year’s fig- 
ures of $104,052. The company’s capital is $300,- 
ooo and its net surplus has been increased during 
1907 by $24,054 and is now $66,637. The surplus 
and reserves to policy-holders of the Philadelphia 
Casualty Company now totals $780,853, with the 
company’s securities valued as of December 31st, 
1907. The Audit Company has audited the com- 
pany’s books under date of January 1oth and cer- 
tify to the correctness of the figures in the pub- 
lished statement. - 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


International Silver Co., preferred, 1 per 
cent., payable April Ist, 1908. 

United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable April rst, 1908. 

Consolidated Cotton Duck Co., semi-annual, 
preferred, 3 per cent., payable April rst, 1908. 














READING NOTICES 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 


The Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show at the Madison 
Square Garden this year was a veritable mecca for sports- 
men and all those interested in the woods and in the 
aquatic forms of life and sport. Such an exhibition in 
the heart of the greatest commercial city in the United 
States is like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
Upon entering the show the city and its ordi- 
nary life were left behind and the visitor had 
contact with guns, the trophies of the chase and 
hunt, wild game living and as it came from the 
hands of the taxidermist, portable wigwams, mecping 
bags, camping equipment, canoes, boats, animal skins, an 
a thousand woody things. The very atmosphere sug- 
a ype woodcraft, and the lure of the woods was exempli- 
ed over and over again. Among the many notable ex- 
hibits that of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad stood out 
with singular attractiveness. This transportation com- 
pany issues annually a Vacationist’s Guide Book. Follow- 
ing the artistic booklets of previous years its publication 
of “In the Maine Woods” for 1908 is felicitous in the 
extreme. Its cover design motif is a log cabin frame 
thrown around a merry camping party of two men and 
a woman walking toward the canoe that awaits them 
moored by the riverside. Fishing rods, flies, a hunting 
knife with protecting sheath, reels, portage bags, lunch 
pails, and other paraphernalia lend to the cover more 
than ordinary charm. The complete book, which is ob- 
tainable by application to Geo. M. Houghton, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Bangor, Me., makes a strong appeal to 
all persons who love the stimulating life of the open. 
The book seems to carry the music of nature and to 
picture scores of nature manifestations. There are the 
game fish and the game birds and again the small game 
animals. Perhaps the noblest game of the Maine woods 
is that popularly designated “big game.” “In the Maine 
Woods” presents a bird’s-eye view of all. The whole 
thing passes in review in the book pages, and the veriest 
tyro in woodcraft catches something of its fascination. 
Never before has there been a better time to enjoy the 
Maine woods than the present. The wonderful progress 
of Nature study in and out of the schools has made a 
sojourn in the Northern woods more and more appealing. 
Those who have tasted of this charm will not need urging 
to try it again, and those who know ‘it not may well seek 
after its novelty. Ho, for the Maine Woods! 





THE WONDERS OF THE TELESCOPE 


Telescopes were invented in r610. Since then many 
improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
these instruments. The essential feature of a telescope 
lies in its lenses and their combination. Human eyes arc 
lenses, but their range is limited. By means of man- 
made lenses introduced into telescopes, it is possible to 
study the stars and the planets. Through the agency of 
telescopes we know much about Mars, its canals, and can 
speculate upon the physical conditions prevailing there. 
The telescope world is a new and very fascinating one. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., make telescopes for 
astronomical and terrestrial use. These are equipped 
with the latest improvements and are adapted for the use 
of high schools, colleges, and the advanced amateur. 


PEAR’S SOAP FOR THE BATH 


Most people realize the benefit of the bath. The old 
Romans, indifferent as they were to many things which 
we consider as needful, had magnificent public and private 
baths. Delightful as the bath is, its pleasure and its 
benefit are increased and intensified by using a good 
soap. Pear’s Soap is unexcelled for the bath. For morc 
than a century it has stood in the front rank of toilet 
soaps. 
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Our patterns or materials cost you only hay the 
price asked by other: 


Biitiy mT 
" THAN NT tne We 
HUE UIT WANS MyM non 


| VIVAIAA 


BUILD. YOUR OWN BOAT 


We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. ‘We sell 
full size working patterns, knock-down frames and mate: 
bone-dry stock, at half the price asked by others. We use 

these patterns and stock every day in building our regular boats. 


You are not buying theories. ‘Catalog free. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., No. 71 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stomach 
Trouble, and although a number of physicians had my 
case, none of them were able to give me any relief. At 
last a personal friend of mine, who is a doctor, recom- 
mended Saratoga Vichy Water. 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, general agent, 
of Rochester, and from that day to this I have not failea 
to drink from one to three bottles each day, with the re. 
sult that I can now eat anything I choose, and have 
gained over 25 lbs. I can conscientiously say I now have 
perfect health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer, 


139 East Avenue. Rochester, N. Y. 





OLD SURGEON 


Found Coffee Caused Hands to Tremble 


The surgeon’s duties require clear judgment and a 
steady hand. A slip or an unnecessary incision may do 
irreparable damage to the patient. 

When he found that coffee drinking caused his hands 
to tremble, an Ills. surgeon conscientiously gave it up 
and this is his story. 

“For years I was a coffee drinker until my nervous 
system was nearly broken down, my hands trembled so I 
could hardly write, and insomnia tortured me at night. 

“Besides, how could I safely perform operations with 
unsteady hands, using knives and instruments of pre- 
cision? When I saw plainly the bad effects of coffee, I 
decided to stop it, and three years ago I prepared some 
Postum, of which I had received a sample. 

“The first cupful surprised me. It was mild, soothing, 
delicious. At this time I gave some Postum to a friend 
who was in a similar condition to mine, from the use of 
coffee. 

“A few days after, I met him and he was full of 
praise for Postum, declaring he would never return to 
coffee, but stick to Postum. We then ordered a full supply 
and within a short time my nervousness and consequent 
trembling, as well as insomnia disappeared, blood circula- 
tion became norn.al, no dizziness nor heat flashes. 

“My friend became a Postum enthusiast, his whole fam- 
ily using it =xclusively. 

“It would be the fault of the one who brewed the 
Postum, if it did not taste good when served. 

“The best food may be spoiled if not properly made. 
Postum should be boiled according to directions on the 
pkg. Then it is all right; anyone can rely on it. It 
ought to become the national drink.” ‘“There’s a Rea- 
“son.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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dreaded the Home- coming. 
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Tired—Cross—Sick. Men who 
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| Wonder ! 


gq NOW with Millions of Women 
the old me Yearly upset for House- 
cleaning is out of date. The PEAR- 
LINE user knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the year round, 
| because of the Ease and Perfect 
' Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 
insures. When you see an excep- 
‘tionally Clean home —a_ Bright, 
/Genteel-Looking woman, you may 


rest assured she 1 PE. ARL INE | 


DOES THE WORK. 
INSTEAD OF YOU, 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Hudependent 


BOOK LIST No. 21. 


Life Insurance. 


[Notwithstanding the large number of people who are 
interested, financially and otherwise, in life insurance, not 
aah any is om to the subject. This is partly due to 
the difficulty of finding, even in public libraries, authori- 
tative and unbiased books, so the following list, prepared 
by H. N. Sheppard, of the Home Life Insurance Con- 
pany, may be useful.] 

I.—AcTUARIAL. 

Life Assurance Primer. By Henry Moir. 
New York: C. C. Hine’s Sons Company. This is the 
best elementary book for American students, and 
is written by an actuary with practical experi- 
ence in British and American companies. It pro- 
ceeds on strict scientific lines and covers ele- 
mentary life insurance mathematics, net premiums 
and reserves, surrender values, distribution of 
surplus and the forms of annual statement re- 
quired by State Insurance Departments. 


Notes on Life Insurance. The Theory of 
Life Insurance Practically Explained by E. B. 
Fackler. New York: The Spectator Company. 
This book is based on Gustavus W. Smith’s Notes 
on Life Insurance, a standard text-book in its day. 
It is provided with a series of useful tables based 
on the three principal standards of valuation used 
in this country. 


The Transactions of the Actuarial Society 
of America. Vols. I to VIII inclusive. Pub- 
lished by the Society. In these volumes will be 
found a number of interesting papers dealing with 
theoretical and practical questions not covered 
by the text-books. 


Yale Insurance Lectures. Vol. I—Life. New 
Haven: Yale Alumni Weekly. A reprint of the 
lectures delivered in the Insurance Course, 1903-4, 
by J. M. Holcombe, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual; J. K. Gore, actuary of the Prudential, 
and J. B. Lunger, vice-president of the Travelers, 
and other authorities. 


Text-Book of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Published by the Institute, Staple Inn Hall, Lon- 
don, Eng. This is the standard text-book of 
actuarial mathematics. Part I—The Principles 
of Interest, by R. Todhunter, deals with annuities- 
certain, sinking funds, valuation of redeemable 
securities (bonds), the rate of interest involved in 
a given transaction and the application of the 
calculus to problems in which interest is involved. 
Part Il—Life Contingencies, by George King, 
covers in greater detail than in the elementary 
text-books given above the basic principles of life 
insurance mathematics, followed by chapters on 
the application thereto of the Calculus of Finite 
Differences. 


Insurance: A Practical Exposition for the 
Student and Business Man. T. E. Young. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. This is a 
technical treatise meant more especially for those 
familiar with British methods; but the chapters 


on the numerical basis of insurance calculations, 
the risk in life insurance, the effect of medical 
selection and the sources and distributions of 
profit, may be read with advantage by American 
students. 

II.—STATISTICAL. 

The Elements of Vital Statistics. By Arthur 
Newsholme. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. Tho at the present time life insurance conr 
panies base their premium rates, surrender values, 
etc., almost entirely on mortality tables derived 
from previous experience of assured lives and 
annuitants, the reader, in order to get an intelli- 
gent idea on the subject of vital statistics, should 
study some book like this dealing.with such sub- 
jects as census returns, birth and death rates, in- 
fantile mortality, influence of occupation on mor- 
tality, mortality from various diseases, etc. 


III.—FINANCIAL. 


The Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies. By L. W. Zartman, Instructor in In- 
surance at Yale University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. The book is largely historical, in- 
cluding chapters on Character of Investments, In- 
vestment Earnings (with a table of the rates 
earned on various classes of investments by the 
principal companies from 1860 to 1904, inclusive), 
Failures, Legal Regulation and Taxation of In- 
surance Funds. 

IV.—Non-TECHNICAL. 

The Business of Life Insurance. By M. M. 
Dawson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
This book, written for the general public, covers 
a wide range of subjects, such as reserves and 
surplus distribution, company and agency organi- 
zation, accessory features of life insurance, assess- 
ment. and fraternal associations and State super- 
vision. 

The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.20. This is a reprint of a series of articles 
which appeared in McClure’s Magazine and which 
attempted to describe the conditions that finally 
led to the Life Insurance Investigation of 1905-6. 
The book must be taken cum grano salis, and the 
style is sufficiently defined by the titles of some 
of the chapters, such as: “The Great Tontine 
Gamble,” “The Thirty Years’ War” and “The 
Raid on the Surplus.” 








A Dangerous Paper. 


November 20, 1907. 

The Independent, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—Permit me to speak my high appre- 
ciation of your most valuable paper. I am glad that 
you rise above the cant and hypocrisy of an age of 
creed and formality. You are giving to your 
readers every week a fund of thought and com- 
mon sense that is really refreshing. If a man 
desires to close his mind against things that will 
give him a_new perspective and an “over- 
view” that will em him into a hopeful and help- 
ful relation to his fellow; if he wishes to curl 
up within his own bigoted, little world and lull 
himself to sleep to the tune of a few faded 
fancies he should conscientiously avoid reading 
THe INDEPENDENT. It’s a mighty eeuene paper 
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REAL ESTATE 
A COUNTRY HOME, Norfolk, Conn. 


A summer residence. Three hours from New York. City 
improvements. Equity, $7,500. Elevation, 1,400 feet. S. 
A. SELDEN, Norfolk, Conn. 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


° Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Sonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March ist, 1908, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








CONSOLIDATED COTTON DUCK COMPANY 

Baltimore, February 17th, 1908. 
The Directors of this Company have declared a DIVI- 
DEND OF THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock 
of this Company for the six months ended December 31st, 
1907, payable April ist, 1908, to Stockholders of record 
March 20th, 1908. The Transfer Books will be closed at 
3 P. M., March 20th, 1908, and reopened April 2d, 1908. 

Checks will be duly mailed to Stockholders. 
DAVID H. CARROLL, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., February 19th, 1908. 
The Directors of this Company have declared a dividend 
of One Per Cent. (1%) on the Preferred Capital Stock, pay- 
able April ist, 1908, to stockholders of record February 28th. 
Transfer books will closed February 28th, at 3 P. M., 
pened April 2d at 10 A. M. 





and reo 
Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, February 25th, 1908. 
A dividend of $1.60 per share on its Preferred Stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable April ist, 1908, to stockholders of record 
March 10th, 1908. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





MEETING 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., February 18th, 1908. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Southern 
Pacific Company, for the purpose of electing Directors of 
said Company, and for the transaction of any other business 
which may come before the meeting, will be held at the 
office of the Company, at Beechmont, Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, at 11 A. M. standard time, on Wednesday, the 8th 
day of April, 1908. 

For the purposes of the meeting the books for the transfer 
of stock (both Preferred and Common) will be closed at 
3 o'clock P. M. March 18th, 1908, and will be reopened at 


10 o’clock A. M. April 9th, 
“ALEX. MILLAR, Clerk. 





FINANCIAL 





** The year-round 5:2 safe investment ”’ 


F AR No Mo alent awe lost a 


jy a e 


MORTGAGES :',6% 


Tell me how much you want to invest and I will forward all pape 
and complete information. You have full details before you Ly a | 
your money. 


BEVERLY E. B O N F O E b 4 Unionville, Mo. 


Oey © Sepnts 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
THE COMPANY AOTS AS R. 
ONEYS, and in 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
ADMINISTRATOR. _ TRUSTER, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 


trust capacities, uns 


It allows interest at current pa ge on deposits, and holds, manages pee ant invests money, securities and other property, 


personal, for individuals, esta 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
President. 


and corporations. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY. JR., JOHN CLAFLIN. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, WILLIAM D. SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
OrtARLES ss SMITH, GUSTAV H. 8CH JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
MUEX ANDER B. OnR, LEWIS OASS LEDYARD 
LYMAN J. GAGE, r 


PAYNE WHITNEY 

EDWA SHELDON, 
CHATNCRY Kerr. 
GEORGE 1. RIVES, 
BTHUR CURTIGS JAMES 
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John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 P ‘ost Office Sqe» Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


to Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel fo 
this and Foreign Cowntrtfes. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 














Industrial Trust Go. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Capital and Surplus $ 7,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business. 
Interest Paid on Deposits. 


OFFICERS: 


CYRUS P. BROWN, President 

ARTHUR L. KELLEY, Vice-President 

H. MARTIN BROWN, Vice-President 

OTIS EVERETT Vice-President 

JOSHUA M. "ADDEMAN, Vice-President 
WALDO M. PLACE, Treasurer 

WARD E. SMITH, Assistant Treasurer 
CHARLES H. MANCHESTER, Secretary 
H. HOWARD PEPPER, Assistant Secretary 
FREDERICK B. WILCOX, Auditor 


CARNEGIE TRUST CO. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


RESOURCES 


OVER 


$10,000,000 


Interest paid on 
check accounts 


LESLIE M. SHAW, President 





New 
York 
Central 
Realty 
Bonds 


An Investment for Your Savings 


Our 6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds are secured by 
First Mortgages on New York Real Estate, 
deposited with the Windsor Trust Company, 
Trustee; $105,000 of First Mortgages being 
deposited for every $100,000 of Bonds issued. 
These Bonds provide an investment which 
pays 6 Per Cent. and, after the first year, 
ster the same privilege of withdrawal ae a Savings 


For sums smaller than cae we issue in- 
stalment certificates, to appl on ott fe fan 
paid Bonds, in amounts of tvE DO 
AND UP, each instalment why paneer 
from the date of its payment and subject 
to withdrawal at any time. 

For the la . or small investor our 6 Per 
Cent. First Bonds combine the 
three cummin of the perfect investmert: 
Absolute Security—High Earning Power— 
Cash Availability. 

rite for booklet, It explains how can that 
und 40d aitona ~ 


New York Central Realty Company 
Suite 1746, 1133 Broadway, New York 











THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 


Securities Company 
5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 
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Preferred stocks present a THE WILLIAM R. 
much less degree of business COMPTON CO. 


risk than that attaching to 


OFFERS YOU 

common stocks. Preferred 

stocks, however, differ widely TAX BONDS 
ininvestment provisions. We 
have published 7 ‘ booklet We own 26 separate issues of 
which gives essential features School, City, Village and County 
of typical railway and indus- aa 

trial stocks of this class, to- Satisfied customers in 30 States. 
gether with their dividend Banks, Insurance Companies, 


records, and will mail a copy Colleges buy of us 
Our Booklet D, ‘‘ An Argument 
upon request. 


For Tax Bonds,” has convinced hun- 
EDWARD B. SMITH & COMPANY dreds. 

BANKERS Send your name for our mailing 
list. 


TO NET ATTRACTIVE RATES. 


Members, New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


Sil Chestnut street, PHILADELPHIA 19 WARDELL BUILDING, 
ine Street, MACON, MISSOURI 











AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES: 


The Directors of the American Steel Foundries have submitted to the stockholders a plan, under date of 
January 3rd, 1908, relating to the preferred and common stock of the Company. 

Under this plan it is proposed to retire the entire outstanding and authorized issues of the preferred and 
common stock and to make a new issue, in the total amount of $17,184,000 in shares of $100 each, to be of 
one kind and class. 

Of the new issue it is proposed to give the holders of the preferred stock for the surrender of each share 
of such stock, together with alt rights to the accumulated dividends thereon— 


1st. $77 par value of new stock. 


2nd. $20 par value of debenture bonds to be dated February 1st, 1908, payable as to principal fif- 
teen years from such date, with interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. 

3rd. $3 in cash, 


and to pay holders of common stock forthe surrender of each share of such stock $25 par value of the 
proposed stoc 

For fractions of new stock or debenture bonds there will be issued stock scrip and debenture ts 

The meeting of stockholders to act upon the peopeced plan was called for February 8th, 1908, and has been 
adjourned to MARCH 14TH, 1908, AT THE HOUR OF TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON. 

Stockholders desiring to assent to the proposed plan should d it their stock with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 30 Nassau Street, as Depositary, before the date of such adjourned meeting. A large 
majority of the stockholders have already deposited their stock. The Depositary will issue its negotiable De- 
posit Certificate therefor. 

The Deposit Certificates are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and can be transferred, assigned, 
bought or sold the same as the stock itself. : 

aeees of the circular dated January 3d, 1908, and supplemental circular dated February sh, 1908, give full 
— ars and can be had upon application to the Guaranty Trust Company, No. 30 Nassau Street, New York 


ELBERT H. GARY GEORGE B. LEIGHTON, 
CHARLES MILLER EDWARD SHEARSON 
EDWARD F. GOLTRA, RICHARD H. SWARTWOUT, 

February sand, 1908. Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business February 14th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 


| aed bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. 


Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
e from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash itemS............+.+.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
ms money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Spec ove 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with 

per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, 

per cent. redemption fund 


496,250 00 
68,410 75 


LAA SETES. 
Capital stock paid in ... 
Su fun 


pa ° 
National “banknotes outstanding - os 
Due to other National banks .. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to 4 sae 
Demand certificates of deposi 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ¢ 
United States deposits .......ceceseeceeces 
Bonds borrowed 


BDotal ceccccvce 


2,101, 
21,194,095 
: . 7S 
49,202,279 96 
58,267 94 


steeeeeeeeceesccscsees + $163,484,966 83 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I. C. D. BACKUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc, D. BACKUS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


February, 1908. 
A. 8. HOUGHTON 
Notary Public, N. Y. bo. 
Correct—Attest: 
FRANCIS Bo HINE, | 
A. C. JA 


Directors. 
H. P. DAVISON, ( 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, February 14th, 1908. 


Loans and investments 
Due from banks and banke 
Clearing House exchanges. 
Banking house 

Cash and reserve 


ety 476 = 


LIABILITIES. 
Gapltel stock ...cccccccccccccccccece evecece 
Surplus and profits .......... ceecocccecsococe 
Circulation 
Deposits 


oh eee.eee oe 
LS SS 
200,000 


9,968,178 rat 


cevecceee ccedeccccngesscccocces Gap eeneee 20 
OFFICERS. 
A. GILBERT, President. 
R. A. PARKER, Vice-President. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
J. H. CARR, Assistant Cashier. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
Boston, Februa 
URCES, “ 


4 
jeass, discounts and securities. 


ks 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 5%. 
Cash account 


$50,721,677 55 


te) > 
DRATTEE, BG. WED ccccccccccccccesseccccccnp dus eee 


Ss 
‘ PRESBREY 
. HAYWAR evecee . 
ETRAM D. BLAISDELL. eoeee eoeces 
GEO. W. HYDE . 
SAWIN 


CHAS. A. 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRA 0ERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the Site ad New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 





Loans on discounts 


securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 
Due from National banks (not 
agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers. eobeoccee 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... secese 
Notes of other National banks............ 
Fractional paper-currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


ecccccccccccs 167,370 00 
1,212,717 32 
575 00 
3,790 00 


Specie 5,337,000 00 
Legul-tender notes 1 *377,791 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 8% 

of circulation) pone os ceene 7,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other “than 5% 

redemption fund 34,000 00 


Total 
Goatees ra | oul » | 


wetional’ “banknotes outstanding 
State banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks........ énoee 
Due to State banks and bankers.. ° 
Due to trust companies and savings 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to ae. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits ..... 

ds borrowed ......s+sees+ 
Reserved for taxe® .....ssccceecscsesccees 

Total eecececccseces $37,082,929 14 

State of New "York County ‘ot New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWER Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear t the above statement is true to 
the best of my Ecowiblign and pet 0 

H. pba ® A “ 


Subscribed and sworn to eine a, this th day 


February, 1908. 
{Seal of Notary.] CHAS. &. | ag 
Notary Panite. 


Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, | Directors. 
JAMBS R. PLUM 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF vemaieng “At odo — 


EXAMINED SY ‘STATE COMMISSIONER 
tgages upon Real Estate; nearly 
without loss or delay to investors. 


Debentures and First Mor 
5 op amt. ‘ 


Assets, ever $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, pati 


000,000 mB. . --4 over thirty 
for information. 
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New York County National 
Bank 


RESOURCES. 
U. 8S. bonds and premiums.......... 
Bonds and securities .............-. ceccccce 
Real estate and fixtures .............+-- a 
Cash and due from banks and U. 8. ‘Treasury 


$10,268,840 60 


eeeeeeee 


LIABILITIES. 
surplus, and profits......... 


SCOR O eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Capital stock, 

a 

Depos: 

Bilis | Seals’ including certificates of “deposit 
for money borrowed 


$1,579,837 97 
200,000 00 


JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier. 


FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PRELASELPRIA en 
ebruary 14th, 190 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and_ Discounts. ..........ee++ee00++$18,403,201.10 
Due Ereme Daas sccccsvecccevccsosessevee Q:88%S70.00 
Cash and Reserve......... §,032,978.91 
1,552,683.49 





$28,506,442.49 


+++ $1,000,000.00 
2,311,161.43 
990,100.00 

++ 24,205,181.06 


oO eer 

Surplus and Net Profits. . 
Cisculation ..csccces 
Deposits 


$28,506,442.49 
E. P. PASSMORE, Cashier. 


Market Street National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


February 14th, 1908. 
EESOURCES. 
Loans and — ema psdeedns 
Due from Ba 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Cash and Reserve ..... 





$7,010,622.75 
728,380.27 

eee 419,231.26 
eeseeee 1,685,964.86 


$9,844,199.14 


Capital Stoc . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and "Profs = eee inte duh 1,046,223.69 
Circulation .... + 993,400.00 

i ccdnahes . 6,631,575-45 
Bond Account (for ww. &. Deposits) . 173,000.00 


W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. $9,844,199.14 


Penn National Bank 


Of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, February 14th, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
Due from Banks oe 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Cash and Reserve 





$4,614,616.24 

328,366.37 
- 283,955.01 
+ 1,065,483.87 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


$6,292,421.49_ 


LIAS; See. 


Sorin and Profits Earned. 
GEES Ridin op aqes ctidicc'es 
Deposits 


$500,000.00 

ees 1,185,557.87 
147,500.00 

+ 4459,363.62 


$6,292,421.49 
H. G. CLIFTON, Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the — “s New York, at the close of 
business February 14th, 


Loans and discounts 





to secure circulation.......... 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 
Other — to secure v. 8S. deposits........ 


Bonds, socaritics, etc. 
Due from National 


agents 
Due from State banks. and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circuletion) 
Due from . §&. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund 


Total 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fun 
co profits, 


National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks .. 

Due to State banks and bankers. 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 














less expenses ang ous 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 86.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of 
February, 1908. HENRY 8. BARTOW, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: GEO. F. BAKER, 

F. G. BOURNE 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF BROOKLYN 
February 14th, 1908. 


Directors. 





Loans and investments 
From other banks 
Cash and reserve 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


saaaal 82 
Eugene Britton, V.-Pres, 


Chas T. song Pres. 
is, Ralph R. Wardell, Asst. Cash, 


Henry M. W: Cash. 





INSURANCE 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN. M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEBR: 
SAME B. PRAM. ocvcccevoccecccccccccesccscccce eee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Prest. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER..........Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct co th this Com- 


ress 
Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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A WOMAN MAY OBJECT 


to the insurance of her husband's life while he is rejoic- 
ing asa strong man to runarace, but if her husband's life is 
suddenly cut off she never has objected and never will ob- 
ject to the payment of an insurance policy in her favor by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A policy 
in this company is better than money in the bank, because 
the insurer may pay but one small premium and yet ob- 
tain the face of his policy for his beneficiaries. The sav- 
ings bank is not organized to do this. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has paid in one year 
more than 15,000 policies that were less than a year old. 
The thoughtful man having the best interests of his 
family at heart will think on these things. The Company 
is always willing to give information to those who are 
interested in life insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 





$20,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








Nallonal Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Joseru A. De Boer, Prest. H.M.Curter, Treas. 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A. B. Brsszz, Med. Dir. 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E..Moutton, Act’y. 
Osman D. Crarx, Secretary. F. A. Howxanp, Coun. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - $ 40,692,155.29 Gain, 172% 


SURPLUS, - $ 4,613,109.47 Gain, 155% 
INSURANCE, $%153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 











fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

* able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 
Of which 

deemed 
Leaving outstanding at present 

time os 0 eGeeet 
Interest paid on 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 

of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby value. 
ing. the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 
there have been re- 
75,068,270.00 


éoceebevedt 7,429,070.00 
certificates 
19,923,965.85 




















1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 
Capital Stock all Oash.........ccssescevees 


1908 

$1,000,000 08 
4,478,102 18 
1,508,660 76 


COCR H Hee eee eee Ee EEeEEEEEES 


Tetal Assets, January 1, 1808............ $7,458,005 28 
mole, Presi 


STILLMAN, Secretary. 
. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


™= LIVERPOOL 
n> LONDON 
n> GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 








[Fire] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1908 
CAPITAL 


$1,500,000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


13, 508. 038 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Union Central Life Ins. 


OF CINCINNATI, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1907. 
Paid-for Basis. 


ect —_ * ASSETS. $147,881 94 DISBURSEMENTS. 
ash on hand and in bank 47, ’ ‘ 
First mortgage loans on real estate 50,220,071 62 ell panne TES “a on neseeetade 
Home office property and other real estate.. 448,767 00 ” nuities APP 762,519 
Cash loans on company’s policies 6,788,602 Surrendered and cancelled % 
United States bonds deposited with Treasurer 695.889 
of Virginia 1 081,462 
Sey = —s and loans = peieue in force : ee 
Net defer and unreported premiums Total . , . 
payments to policy-halders $4,553,213 42 
— pl ge By 7 Taxes, commissions and all other expenses... 2,010,204 41 








Admitted assets December Sist, 1907.... $62,242,453 ee 
Re fund i o— eg $50,024,824 “Sia ann a1 Ob 
serve fund require y law 024, 
Policy claims in process of adjustment 208,96 $12,928,721 08 
a dividends and premiums paid it INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
advance bh 
’ “ Total number of policies in force.......... 137,1 
Instalment policy death claims not due.... m xa 
Commissions not due and all other obligations ae a ey F - +4 
Surplus credited on special forms of policies q olicles revive n 1907, insuring... : 5, 
General surplus, including capital 2'510,619 Policies issued and paid for in 1907, insuring $30,709,538 00 
: $62,242,453 GAINS IN 1907. 
RECEIPTS, Gain in number of policies 
Premiums $9,540,226 74 Gain in premium receipts 
Interest and rents Gain in interest receipts 
Profit on real estate sold 20,657 88 Gain in admitted assets 
———_———- Gain in surplus 
$12,928,721 03 Gain in outstanding insurance 


JESSE R. CLARK, President. E. P. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 


+ FIDELITY OND CASUALTY CD. 


OF NEW YORK 


- GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 e) 8 
FIDELITY 


LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
— LINES ofinsurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
aaubekone by assets of over SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an unearned 
STEAM BOILER premium reserve of nearly THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a 
special reserve against contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
ELEVATOR LIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-SIX AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its 
PLATE GLASS policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only 

INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION. and ADJUSTING 


SERVICES. 
BURGLARY INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
FLY WHEEL 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS Sincrr tiv races, ro. 1, 1907} $1,013,400.24 
DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, ~ GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, Jj. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 
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OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for pro- 
M utua al Lif e gressiveness, liberality and clear- 


ness of its policy contracts. It was the 


Insurance Co. Sixt cctnpany ts tuiroduie Glasch Oth, 
1864) the 


OF BOSTON INCONTESTABLE 
Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 FEATURE 


Liapiuties . . . 48,400,165.93 || THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Unassigned Funds. 4,740,460.60 
2 Loans at 5% 


_ RH ODES Paid-up Values 
ee ae Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 
ROLAND 0. LAMB 
Vice-President Insurance Protection 


and Investment... 
New York Office, St. Paul Building 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent Sample Policies and Rates will be given on 
Application to the Home Office. 


oe a 1808 














INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in os on Forfeiture up _—. 
by the Massachuse 


JOHN H. eee 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 


Atlas Assurance Company, Ztd, 


325 Broadway. Corner Murray Street, New York 100 William St, Hew Bork 











The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 





aps see7s L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. C. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
4.060, 194.80 F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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Sixty-Fourth Annual Statement 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, President 
DANIEL F. APPEL, Secretary 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
JACOB A. BARBEY, Ass’t Secretary 


WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Ass’t Secretary 





Actual Market Values, December 31, 1907 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks 

Real Estate 

Loans on Mortgage . 

Loans on Collateral Se- 
| EP 

Loans on Policies and 
Premium Notes 

Interest and Rents due 
and accrued . ‘ 

Net Outstanding Pre- 
miums. oi 315,319.73 

Cash in Banks and Office _ 575,242.76 


$44,474,879.18 

Less Book Value of 
Stocks and Bonds over 
actual Market Value . 


$23, 185,827.00 
2,487,663.47 
11,718,808. 34 
974,900.00 
4,886,935.78 


330,182.10 





292,004.00 
$44, 182,875.18 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard . . $40,089, 690.00 
Present Value of Future 
Instalments on Ma- 
tured Policies . 
Death and Endowment 
Claims reported and 
awaiting proofs . 
Premiums paid in Ad- 
vance . oe ik wee 
Balance of Dividend Ac- 
count . is 
Commission and Ex- 
penses Accrued . 
Insurance Taxes payable 
in 1908. 
SURPLUS. 


173,042.88 


273,038.39 
54,424.99 
422,163.40 
38,913.92 


107,859.27 
3,023, 742.33 


$44, 182,875.18 

















$178,872,320 
$5,476, 117 


Insurance Expenses in 1907 to Expense Loading - 75.3% 
Actual Mortality in 1907 to Tabular Expectation - 67.2% 


Insurance in Force (paid-for basis) - -- - 
Net Increase for the year (paid-for basis)- - - 





New York Office, ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY 
SETH H. WHITELEY, Manager 
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was. beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 
before the great historic event of 
modern times, the French Revolution 


HAT was indeed a period of 
revolutions, and the revolution | 
that was effected in the manu- 

facture of Soap by the introduction of 


Leading 


Toilet Soap PEARS’ SOAP was'so memorable that 


of Two it established a new and permanent 
Centuries standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
it has been impossible to improve upon 
a a in all the years that have since elapsed. 
| PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 
As Always discovery that represented hygienic 
Woman’s perfection, and provided beauty with a 
3 simple preservative that has had no 

equal from that day to this. 
We have it on the testimony of 
the most famous beauties, and of lead- 
ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 





aay that PEARS’ SOAP ‘is the 

—Amost potent of all aids to natural 
beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 
cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety. 
refined complexion. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
4* All rights secured.”” 





